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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


FIRST CANTO OF TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 


A CONCERN for the literary 
reputation of our country is one 
of the leaft fufpicious forms, in 
which true patriotifm difplays it- 
felf. Whoever feels this concern 
willnot take up a poetical volume, 
the production of his fellow citi- 
zen, but with livelieft emotions. 
Our country has its chara¢ter to 
form. We are yet in our litera: 
ry infancy, jut “ lifping in num- 
bers,” jult preffing, with faint 
and faultering voicé, our new and 
doubtful claim to literature and 
{cience. Terrible Tractoration 
has therefore been réad with pe- 
culiar intereft; and the general 
{entiment will warrant us in fay- 
ing, with equal fatisfaction. 

In commending CurisTOPHER 
Caustic, we are only fubferibing 
to the opinions, exprefled by the 
people of another country. ‘To 
be behind that country in our 
appreciation of his merits were a 
ftigma ; it is very pardonable to 
go beyond it. National vanity 
may be a folly ; but national in- 
Supers: is a crime. ‘Terrible 

rattoration was fuccefsfal in 
England on its firft appearance, 
and as yet feems to have loft none 
of its popularity. It belongs to 
Vol. Il. No.4. Y 


that clafs of produétions, which 
have the good fortune to efcape 
what Johnfon angrily, but too 
juftly; denominates “ the general 
con{fpiracy of human nature a- 
gainit contemporary merit.” It 


has already been re-printed a fec- . 


ond time ; the impreflion which 
is read in Bofton being a revifed 
and corrected copy of the fecond 
London edition. The occafion 
of the work feems to have been 
accidental, and its defign, orig- 
inally, nothing more than to ridi- 
cule the overglowing zeal, with 
which certain “Englith phyficians 
perfecuted the reputation of Per- 
kins’ metallick tractors. ut 
the work grew beneath the au- 
thor’s hand. He found tha 
Quackery was not confined to Meds 
icine. He traced it with his eye, 
and followed it with his fcour¢e, 
into the regions of Philofophy, 
Natural Hiltory, Politicks, Mo- 
rality, and Poetry; till, in the 
end, a feanty newfpaper effay 
grew to be a volume of fatire,on 
various fubjects. In the profecu- 
tion of his views the author has 
confined himfelf to legitimate 
means. While purfuing humo- 
rous aflociations he never grows 
intemperate, immeral, or inde 
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corous. On'this point he is enti- 
tled to every commendation. 
His wit is neither embittered 
with the malice of Pindar, nor 
corrupted with the fenfuality of 
Moore.* he firt canto, and 
that to which all particular re- 
marks in this paper are confined, 
is entitled OURSELF !—and is, 
what it fhould be, 2 neat and 
compact defertption of the defign 
of the canto. Asa fair {pecimen 
of the author’s manner, we trant- 
cribe the eight firft lines, which 
are neither the belt nor the werit 
to be found in it. 


From garret high, with cobwebs hung, 
The pooreft wight that ever fung, 
Mott gentle Sirs, I come before ye 

To tell my lamentable ftor 

What makes my forry cafe the fadder, 
I once ftood high on Forture’s ladder ; ‘ 
From whence contrive the fickle Jilt did, 
That your Petitioner fhould be tilted. 


In defpite of the Mufés, who, 
as he choofes to fay, refufe to in- 
{pire him, he makes himfelf poeti- 

cal by inhaling a quantit ty of Dr. 
Beddoes gafious oxyd of nitrogen. 
This fancy gives him an oppor- 
tunity of exercifing much raille- 
ry on that boafted catholicon. 


* The writer forcfees Wy it he fhall 
be charged with puritznifin, for object- 
ing to the del iéialis verfes of the Trant- 
lator of Anacreon. Be it fo. In his 
opinion the author, who cannot pleafe, 
without endangering the morals of his 
readers, had better ftudy ethicks, than 
write poetry. On the reftraints which 
vouth, with infinite pains, impofes on 
its paffions, Mr. M. breathes the effu- 
hons of licentious ingenuity, and the 
dillolve like feorched flax. The aflo- 
ciation of impure, unhallowed fenti- 
ments, with the enchanting power of 
genius and poetry, is one of the moft 
fatal pofible combinations againft hu- 
man happinels. 


% 


Grown giddy himfelf by this in- 
halation, he chooles to confider 
the poetical giddinefs of Southey 
as produced by the fame cauie ; 
thence exculpating Apollo from 
having any {hare in the in{pira- 
tion of that poet. 

In the following ftanza the au- 
thor contrives to compliment him-~ 
felf, by a pretty fuccefsful play 
upon words ; a {pecies of wit, at 
which an unfortunate attempt 
creates great difgult. 

How thefe confounded gaffes ferve us ! 
But Beddoes fays that I am nervous, 


Aud that this ‘oxyd gas of nitre 
is bad fur fuck a a#rrvows writer ! 


Yr. Anderfon, in the ** Recre- 
ations in Agriculture and Natural 
Hiftory,”’ had faid with great 
grav tes . “ that the Miathéniatician 

can demonflrate with the moft 
decifive certainty, that no fly can 
alight on this globe which we in- 
inhabit without communicating 
motion to it.” This important 
difcovery, and others of the fame 
learned Doctor, are very proper- 
ly ridiculed. 
Could tell how far a carelefs fly 
Might chance to turn this globe awry, 


If fii tting round, in giddy circuit, 
With leg or wing, he kick or jerk it, 


The follies which difgrace the 
affected lovers of natural hiltory 
receive no {mall fhare of Caultic’s 
derifion. It is indeed time, high 
time that they were hooted from 
fociety, loaded with the reproba- 
tion and contempt of every man 
of fenfe. 
men there is no one more defpi- 
cable, than he who thinks .it an 
objet to rear a race of rabbits 
qith one ear 3 wnilefs it be anoth- 





er, who laments the extinction of 


a breed of dogs with three legs. 


Among the crowds of 





The whimfics of St. Pierre, the 
deiftical and atheiilical fpecula- 
tions of Darwin, that herefiarch 
in peetry and phiefophy, and 
the fooleries of William Godwin, 
are ailaulted in the canto with 
much fpirit and fuccels. ‘There 
are two idchools in religien and 
literature, as well as in politicks, 
It is gratifying to the dilciples of 
the o/d, that the author of Trac- 
toration diiplays wit, and fenfe, 
and poetry on its fide, againit the 
pride and the folly, the ridicule 
and the ribaldry, the pitiable ig- 
norance and the hateful malig- 
nity of philofophilts, deifls, athe- 
ifts, and reformers. FHfe believes 
that the harveit of infidelity and 
French Philofophi/m is forrow and 
delufion ; that they who fow the 
wind, fhall thereof reap the 
whirlwind. 

The verfification of the firk 
canto is uncommonly harmoni- 
ous. It might be difficult to fe- 
les, from the fame compafs of 
Hudibraltick. poetry, more unex- 
ceptionable lines. To fome of 
the rhymes, however, aftute criti- 
cilm might obje&. Defcription is 
made to rhyme with /ubjcription ; 
problematic with /ymitomatic ; elated 
with inoculated. In thele cafes, 
the two laft fyllables of the words, 
and thofe which form the rhyme, 
are not only fimilar in found, but 
precifely thefame. Such rhymes 
may have precedents in books of 
authority, and in long works it 
may be difficult to avoid them; 
but to the ear of the writer of 
this article they give no delight ; 
and, as no poetry can be neutral, 
they of courfe difpleafe. John- 
fon objects to one of the epitaphs 
of Pope, that ight is made to 
rhyme with night, 
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Nor can I fay that I receive 
pleature from rhymes, when the 
correfponding founds are farther 
from the end of the line than the 
penult fyllable. .’Vherefore, when 
eletiricity chimes with duplicity, pro~ 
pricty with foctety, utiltiy with per- 
‘Laibility, the pleafure arifing from 
fimilarity of founds is deftroyed. 
In heroicks the rule imperioufly 
fixes the rhyme to the laft fyllable. 
In Hudibratticks, a poet's licenfe 
will permit him to vibrate be- 
tween the final and the penult. 
This, it may be faid, is eatching 
at {mail or doubtful errours. Be 
it fo. But unlefs we can give 
form and fubftance to thefe, we 
fhall ceafe to be the author’s crit- 
ick, and become his eulogift. 

lf Terrible Tractoration be 
confidered a fatire,. it is formed 
rather after the example of Hor- 
ace, than of Juvenal and Pope. 
There are exceptions, but as a 
general rule it may be faid to be 
rather a laugh at the follies, than 
a cenforious reproaf of the vices 
of mankind. To the firft canto 
this obfervation applies ftrictly. 
All is gay, pleafant, and playful. 
There is no angry fatire in the 
poetry, no indignant declamation 
in the notes. 

In point of {cholarfhip, the au- 
thor appears not to be deficient. 
In the phrafeology of Burnet, he 
has “ijaid out his learning with 
as much fuccefs as he laid it in.” 

On opening the book one is re- 
minded of the clegant alliterative 
metaphor of Sheridan, “a neat 
rivulet of text murmuring through 
a meadow of margin.” This is 
certainly matter of queftionable 
propriety, but it, is the tafte of the 
times. Modern poets determine 
to be their own commentators, 
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edge rathet by iritimation, than 
by direct intelligence. 

To this fucceeds ** The Exami- 
nation of Modern Ethics,” froma 
publication of Dr.Parr.* Not be- 
ing origimal, it is not a proper fub- 
ject of our criticifm. We think 
however that no little praife is 
due to the good tafte difcovered 
by its felection. 

The ‘ Memotr refpecting the 
anion of the Swifs Cantons,” is we 
fear to many readers not very 
imterelting ; for the learned it 
will not inftrucét, and the ignorant 
it will not amufe. It is too com- 
mon for thofe who form abridge- 
ments of hiftory, inftead of delin- 
eating the motives and conie- 
quences of actions, to give only a 
dry detail of facts; imftead of pro- 
ducing a miniature, to pack up a 
fkeleton. We do not mean how- 
ever to apply this obfervation in 
full force to the piece before us, 
aad for ourfelves we think, that if 
2% were fufficiently relieved by 
others of a lighter and more amu- 
fing kind, it would be a valuable 
part of the compilation. 

In the remarks on Charles I. 
there is little novelty, but much 
elegance. 

We now come to the third of 
a feries of letters of advice to a 
ftudent of Harvard Univerlity. 
Advice is in general fufficiently 
difgulting, and we cannot compli- 
ment the author of the‘e letters 
as alluring his difciples to drink 
the bitter draught from his cup 
by the honey on its brim, 


=—-veluti pueris abfinthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur-—— 


The language is harfh, and the 





* The writer miftakes. The “ Ex- 
amination” was not written by Dr.Parr, 
but by Thos. Green, Efq. whofe name is 
prefixed toa 2d edition of the work. £4. 
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fentiments are common. ‘That 
meditation is equally important 
with reading ; that many wattle 
precious hours by devoting more 
time to fleep, than nature re- 
quires; that diligence and me- 
thod are neceflary to fuccefs in 
ftudy ; that no perfon without dil- 
igent ftudy ever attained high 
eminence in fcience ; that focial in- 
tercourfe with literary friends is 
both ufeful and pieafant ; and that 
even vacations are not to be mif- 
pent; are certainly truths, but 
truths of which very few need in- 
formation. To all the fentiments 
contained in this letter we cannot 
however fo readily aflent, nor 
would we advife any ftudent, how- 
ever much he may be diflatisfied 
by the interruption of a vifitant, 
to endeavour to force him away 
by refufing to join in his converia- 
tion. We may afiilt the weak 
and improve the idle ; we may 
benefit thofe, by whom we cannot 
be benehted. 

At the following very grave 
remark one can hardly avoid 
fmiling: p. 259, “ Betide dih- 
gence, you muft employ method 
in ftudy, would you improve time 
to the moft valuable purpofe. 
Method was with great propriety 
denominated by the ancients: the 
foul of fcience.” 

There is in Shakefpeare what 
may beefleemed a parallel paflage. 

‘© The heathen philofopher, 
(fays Touchftone) when he had 
a defire to eat a grape, would 
open his lips, when he put it into 
his mouth; meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and 
lips to open.” 

Either truth, we believe, might 
have been credited without the 
fanétion of antiquity. 

Though this letter contains a 


ore 
iv 
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number of quotations we do not 
think any of them very happily 
introduced. A quotation is fel- 
dom elegant without itbe at the 
fame time anallufion or metaphor, 
without the ideas which it con- 
tains be placed in a new light, 
‘“‘ parce detorta ;”. and its mean- 
ing fomewhat altered by a new 
conneation. The following paf- 
fage from the Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy is a very fine example of 
the metaphorical ufe of quotation. 


“] may not deny,” fays Burton {peak- 
ing of the Englith gentry, “ but that we 
have here and there one excellently 
well learned. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto. 


But they are few in refpect of the mul- 
titude.”” 


This is fomething like the fitu- 
ation of the learned men in our 
country. 

We are pleafed with the infor- 
mation and ingenuity of the au- 
thor of the fhort piece on the Pa- 
tronage of Genius. We cannot 
however with him think it quef- 
tionable “ whether negleé& [he 
particularly refers to our own 
country }] has that deleterious in- 
fluence on the progrefs of genius, 
which it has been fo fafhionable 
to fuppofe.”” In our land, mere- 
ly as a man of literature and ge- 
Nius, it is impoflible to find main- 
tenance ; nor are there, in any of 
our colleges, eftablifhments for the 
fupport of thofe, who may be 
willing to devote their time to 
ftudious exertion; and the con- 
temptible ftate of the literature 
of our country is to be attributed 
to the confequent want of leifure 
in thofe, who might cultivate it, 
unlefs we are indeed that degen- 
erate race, which fome Europeans 
have been willing to believe. 
The men of literature in this 


land do not claim reward for 
their labours, but merely compen- 
{ation ; we will endure, they 
might fay in expoftulating with 
their country, toi/, envy, want, and 
a patron, it we may eicape a jail ; 
we afk not for places, where to 
repofe, but for fhelter, where te 
labour. | 

The reviews, which -conclude 
the profe of this number, are in 
general well written. ‘The merit 
of the firft of thefe may preferve 
for fome time the perifhable re- 
membrance of the * Letters from 
London.” We perceive that its 
author has preoccupied one of our 
foregoing remarks with refpeé to 
“ inflation of manner being 
charatteriftick of American com- 
poiition.” 

There is but one poetical pro- 
duction in this number, the de- 
fign of the author of which ap- 
pears to have been fo worthy of 
praife, that we are unwilling to 
treat its performance with much 
feverity. With the following 
paflage however we were very 
little pleafed. Neither contempt 
nor indignation are exprefled by 
railing. 

Yet fome there are, whofe vile polluted 
hearts, 

To eafe the torturing dread of juft de- 
fert, 

Perfuade their dupifh, menial heads to 
think, 

That o’er creation there prefides no God. 

Neither do we think the follow- 

ing attempt at fublimity very fuc- 


cefsful. . 
Thou then fhalt calmty hear the thun- 
dermg found 


Of funs and fyftems tumbling into chaos. 


As latin poetry of our own 
growth is fo rare as to be a curiofi- 
ty ; the reader of the fecond num- 
ber of the Mifcellany will be at- 
tracted by the title “ Epigramma 
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and to leave nothing to the la- 
bours of a future Evuftathius, 
Johnfon, or Wharton. It ismore 
eafy to account for this prattice, 
than to juftify it. Modern poems 
are occafional performances, de- 
riving their incidents from par- 
ticular occurrences, and full of 
allufions to particular chara¢ters. 
The knowledge of fuch incidents 
and charaéters, neceflarily confin- 
ed to a {mall circle, mult be gen- 
erally circulated, before the poem 
can be read with general pleature. 

The notes, which conftitute the 
bulk of the volume, partake of 
the fpirit of the poetry. In gen- 


eral they are {prightly, appropri- 
ate, and occationally abounding 
with poignant irony. 


It is pofli- 


Sometimes dozes. 
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ble they contain fome levities ot 
expreflion, not unexceptionable, 
even in this fort of compofition. 
To call the moon * mifs Luna,” 
or the prophetefs “ mifs Sybil,” 
requires no part of the wit of 
Chriftopher Cauftic. Such foph- 
omorical affociations are made by 
any body. To fpeak, too, ofa 
* comet’s taking it into its head,” 
is frivolous, if not flat; and fo, 
I imagine, is the imitation of a 
drunken man, by fplitting the 
words he is made to ufe. Homer 
On the whole, 
Terrible Tractoration is a work 
which does honour to its author, 
and goes far towards refuting 
the flanders on American genius: 
D. W. 


OBSERVATIONS 


IT has been often remarked, 
that periodical publications, more 
than any other, contribute toward 
forming the manners of a people. 
‘Their fize is commonly fuch, that 
they are eafily’ diffuted, and for 
the fake of their novelty they are 
earerly. read. ' he papers of 
Addifon, as Dr. Johnfon informs 
us, added not a little to the civil- 
ity of England; and in our own 
country, where every mati may 
procure a new{paper, every man 
thinks himfelt a patriot and a po- 
litician. Until ‘within the laf 
year the only periodical publica- 
tion of much literary merit, cir- 
culating in New England,was thé 
Port Folio, and to the tafte and 
talents of the editor of that paper 
we gladly take this opportunity of 
paying our tribute of: refpect.— 
Three numbers of. the Literary 
Mifcellany have however lately 
appeared, and, as beige native a- 
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mong us, they claim particular 
notice. ‘The general character of 
this work feems to be, that it is 
conducted with fome ability, but 
that it is deficient in exciting in- 
tereft or aflording amufement. 
Its merit indeed is very unequal, 
but we may form fome eftimation 
of it from an examination of the 
feveral pieces contained in the 
laft number, the character of 
which ‘is very fimilar to that of 
the two preceding. In the fol- 
lowing obfervations we may not 
however confine ourfelves ftri€ly 
to thefe, but if we find occation, 
refer to’ thofe which have before 
been publifhed. 

ft is a bad omen to ftumble at 
the threfhold. _ We are perhaps 
wrong in complaining ‘of want of 
amufement; for one mutt be very 
dull to read foberly, and fome- 
what ‘natured to read with a 
fneer, rather than a fmile, the wild 
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conjectures and curious obferva- 
tions, that he may find in the 
firft piece, which this third num- 
ber contains, the title of which is 
Primitive Hiftory. It would at 
leaft have been proper for the aus 
thor to explain more fully, where 
he made his novel difcoveries, 
what Terra Auftralis Incognita 
of Literature he ‘may have been 
exploring ; or to {peak ferioufly, 
how he etftablifhed the identity of 
the perfons and places mentioned 
by different names in the Hindoo 
books and im the facred {criptures. 
Until this is done,common readers 
may perhaps believe him to have 
been wife above what is written.— 
The following conjectures are 
perhaps as curious, as any ever 
{pied out by the fharpened eye of 
an Antiquarian. 

“ We regret,” fays the author,(p.111. 
No. 11.) “ that we have no other means 
to fix their refidence [that of three fons 
of Enoch} but a refemblance of names, 
as this alone is the lealt fatisfactory of 
all evidence. Such as it is, we give the 
reader our opinion and leave the narra- 
tive to fupport it. ‘lamafa the eldett 
fettled in Great Britain, and gave his 
name to the principal river in that ifland. 
Raviata fettled.in the upper part of Ita- 
ly. His country was called Rhoetia, and 
his city Reaté. Ultama went to Greece 
and built a town to which he gave his 
own name, but his poftdiluvian fuccefl- 
ors corrupted it to Athenz.” 

Is it not allowable to parody 
the advice of the friend of Pope, 
and to entreat of the author to 
*aurite next winter more commen- 
taries on the reyelations ? 

From Antediluvian Hiftory we 
turn with pleafure to the third 
number of Literary Diilertations, 
which contains information, to 





* Alas, alas, pray end what you began, 
And write next winter more Effays on 
man. Epic. to Sat. Dial. 2. 
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many new, and which to fome 

may be ufeful. In this age, how- 

ever fond of novelty, and which 

retains fo little of the perfevering 
induftry of former times, we join 
with the author in his defpair of 
being able to recal attention to the 
feverer ttudies of Jewith literature, 
even though thefe ftudies may 
tend to illuitrate the Book of Life. 

We proceed to the * Retrof- 
peét of the eighteenth century,” 
written ina ftyle, which has fome 
refemblance to that, which the an- 
cients called the Afiatic, but which 
has fo long been the difgrace of 
our country, that it may now 
with unfortunate propriety be de- 
nominated the + American; a 
ftyle, which may be well defcrib- 
ed, in the tree of Petronius, as 
being “rerum tumore et fenten- 
tiarum vaniflimoftrepitu.”? When 
the editors of the Mifcellany again 
convene, we could almoft with 
them, if the author fhould offer 
to write once more, with Roman 
ftriétnefs to iffue a mandate—* I 
lidor colliga manus.” 

The biography of Barthelemy 
is undoubtedly interefting, but we 
believe the tranflator to miltake, 
when he “ prefumes [that] it has 
not yet appeared in’ our an- 
guage.”? An Englifh edition (as 
mentioned in the Monthly Review 
No. 5. v. 40, p. 342-) was in the 
prefs in 1803. 

Of the View of literature in 
Germany the matter is curious 
and the manner elegant. What 
has been faid of Gibbon is how- 
ever in fome degree applicable to 
its author. He conveys knowl}l- 





+See Review of Auftin’s Letters in 
the number of the Lit. Mifcel. which 
we are confidering, p. 268 
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edge rathet by intimation, than 
by direc intelligence. 

To this fucceeds ** The Exami- 
nation of Modern Ethics,” froma 
publication of Dr.Parr.* Not be- 
ing origmal, it is not a proper fub- 
ject of our criticifm, We think 
however that no little praife is 
due to the good tafte difcovered 
by its felection. 

The “ Memoir refpecting the 
anion of the Swifs Cantons,” is we 
fear to many readers not very 
imterefting ; for the learned it 
will not inftruét, and the ignorant 
#t will not amufe. It is too com- 
mon for thofe who form abridge- 
ments of hiftory, inftead of deline 
eating the motives and conie- 
quences of actions, to give only a 
dry detail of facts; imftead of pro- 
ducing a miniature, to pack up a 
ikeleton. We do not mean how- 
ever to apply this obfervation in 
full force to the piece before us, 
aad for ourfelves we think, that if 
2% were fufficiently relieved by 
others of a lighter and more amu- 
fing kind, it would be a valuable 
part of the compilation. 

In the remarks on Charles I. 
there is little novelty, but much 
elegance. 

We now come to the third of 
a feries of letters of advice to a 
ftudent of Harvard Univerlity. 
Advice is in general fuffictently 
difgulting, and we cannot compli- 
ment the author. of the‘e letters 
as alluring his difciples to drink 
the bitter draught from his cup 
by the honey on its brim, 


e—-veluti pueris abfinthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur.——— 


The language is harfh, and the 





* The writer miftakes. "The “ Ex- 
amination” was not written by Dr.Parr, 
but by Thos. Green, Efq. whofe name is 
prefixed toa 2d edition of the work. £7. 


fentiments are common. ‘That 
meditation is equally important 
with reading ; that many walle 
precious hours by devoting more 
time to fleep, than nature re- 
quires; that diligence and me- 
thod are neceflary to fuccefs in 
ftudy ; that no perfon without dil- 
igent ftudy ever attained Ingh 
eminence in {cience ; that focial in- 
tercourfe with literary friends is 
both ufeful and pieafant ; and that 
even vacations are not to be mii- 
pent; are certamly truths, but 
truths of which very few need in- 
formation. To all the jentiments 
contained in this letter we cannot 
however fo readily aflent, nor 
would we advife any ftudent, how- 
ever much he may be diflatisfied 
by the interruption of a vifitant, 
to endeavour to force him away 
by refufing to join in his converia- 
tion. We may afilt the weak 
and improve the idle ; we may 
benefit thofe, by whom we cannot 
be benefited. 

At the following very grave 
remark one can hardly avoid 
{miling: p. 259, * Betide dili- 
gence, you mult employ method 
in ftudy, would you improve time 
to the moft valuable purpofe. 
Method was with great propriety 
denominated by the ancients: the 
foul of fcience.” 

There is in Shakefpeare what 
may beeileemed a parallel paflage. 

‘© The heathen philofopher, 
(fays Touchftone) when he had 
a defire to eat a grape, would 
open his lips, when he put it into 
his mouth; meaning thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and 
lips to open.” 

Either truth, we believe, might 
have been credited without the 
fanction of antiquity. 


Though this letter contains 2 
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number of quotations we do not 
think any of them very happily 
introduced. A quotation is fel- 
dom elegant without itbe at the 
fame time anallufion or metaphor, 
without the ideas which it con- 
tains be placed in a new light, 
‘« parce detorta ;”. and its mean- 
ine fomewhat altered by anew 
connection. The following paf- 
fage from the Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy is a very fine example of 
the metaphorical ufe of quotation. 


“1 may not deny,” fays Burton {peak- 
ing of the Englifh gentry, “ but that we 
have here and there one excellently 
well learned. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafto. 


But they are few in refpec of the mul- 
titude.”’ 


This is fomething like the fitu- 
ation of the learned men in our 
country. 

We are pleafed with the infor- 
mation and ingenuity of the au- 
thor of the fhort piece on the Pa- 
tronage of Genius. We cannot 
however with him think it quef- 
tionable ‘“ whether neglect [he 
particularly refers to our own 
country ] has that deleterious in- 
fluence on the progrefs of genius, 
which it has been fo fathionable 
to fuppofe.”” In our land, mere- 
ly as a man of literature and ge- 
nius, it is impoflible to find main- 
tenance ; nor are there, in any of 
our colleges, eftablifhments for the 
{upport of thofe, who may be 
willing to devote their time to 
ftudious exertion; and the con- 
temptible ftaté of the literature 
of our country is to be attributed 
to the confequent want of leifure 
in thofe, who might cultivate it, 
unlefs we are indeed that degen- 
erate race, Which fome Europeans 
have been willing to believe. 
The men of literature in this 


land do not claim reward for 
their labours, but merely compen- 
fation ; we will endure, they 
might fay in expoftulating with 
their country, toi/, envy, want, and 
a patron, it we may efcape a jail ; 
we afk not for places, where to 
repofe, but for fhelter, where te 
labour. : 

The reviews, which conclude 
the profe of this number, are in 

eneral well written. ‘The merit 
of the firft of thefe may preferve 
for fome time the perifhable re- 
membrance of the “ Letters from 
London.” We perceive that its 
author has preoccupied one of our 
foregoing remarks with refpeét to 
‘inflation of manner being 
charatteriftick of American com- 
pofition.” 

There is but one poetical pro- 
duction in this number, the de- 
fign of the author of which ap- 
pears to have been fo worthy of 
praife, that we are unwilling to 
treat its performance with much 
feverity. With the following 
paflage however we were very 
little pleafed. Neither contempt 
nor indignation are exprefled by 
railing. 

Yet fome there are, whofe vile polluted 
hearts, 

To eafe the torturing dread of juft de- 
fert, 

Perfuade their dupifh, menial heads to 
think, 

That o’er creation there prefides no God. 


Neither do we think the follow- 
ing attempt at fublimity very fuc- 


cefsful. . 
Thou then fhalt calmly hear the thun- 
dering found 


Of funs and fyftems tumbling into chaos. 


As latin poetry of our own 
growth is fo rare as to be a curiofi- 
ty ; the reader of the fecond num- 
ber of the Mifcellany will be at- 
tracted by the title “ Epigramma 
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de Variola Vaccina.”* This Ep- 


rgram, however, the linesof which 
‘are collected from the commen- 
datory verfes prefixed to Cheyne’s 
Effay on Health and Long Life, 
fhould not have bzen publifhed as 
original. It bears marks of for- 
cible avulfion 

—pellit triftis fimulacra fugacia fpectri, 
though an appropriate compli- 
ment tothe combatant of the “ En- 





~ * We were forry to difcover in the 
firft line of this thort piece two inftan- 
ces of falfe quantity. £2. 


glith malady;”’ is not very applica- 
ble to the fubje&t of prefent praife. 

We now conclude our remarks 
on the Miucellany, written not 
with any deiign to injure its rep- 
utation, but with the molt fin- 
cere defire to promote its future 
refpectability. It cannot now 
claim but we hope it may foon the 
charatter defcribed in the verie of 


Johnfon, 
Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam qua feveris ludicra jungere, 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 


THE THEOLOGIST. No, 4: 


COINCIDENCES BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


THE chriftian difpenfation has 
been reprefented as a reltoration 


of truths which were once poilef- ° 


fed by mankind, but which in 
fucceflive ages becamte corrupted 
and loft ; as an improvement or 
perfection of natural religion. 
This in part is correct ; but con- 
fidered asa complete view of the 
zofpel, it is a falfe and very dan- 
gerous fentiment, contradicted 
not only by the gofpel, but by 
the hiftories of every age and 
nation by which it was preceded. 

Natural religion is that knowl- 
edge of God, of the duties of man, 
and of a future ftate, which rea- 
fon may attain by its own re- 
fearches. This definition would 
be admitted by one, who, de- 
nied the necefiity and advan- 
tages of a revelation. To af- 
certain of what reafon is capable, 
we muift recur to countries which 
have not been favoured with a 
revelation ; or if it be found that, 
in every ancient nation in which 
reafon has been improved, there 
have ever remaincd fome frag- 
ments of a revelation which was 
was once enjoyed, it will per- 


haps be acknowledged, that the 
extent of difcoveries which might 
be made by reafon, unaflifted by 
revelation, muit forever baffle the 
moft accurate inveftigation. Con- 
ftitutéed as man is at prefent, it 
cannot be doubted, even if there 
had been no fupernatural commu- 
nications of divine truth, that 
fome knowledge would have been 
acquired. of that great agent, by 
whom the univerfe was framed 
and is governed. We have the 
higheft authority to fanction the 
aflertion, that many of the invif- 
ible things of God from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly feen, 
being underftood by the things 
which are made ; but it is as true 
that eye hath not feen nor ear 
heard, neither had nor could it 
have entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, the things which God 
hath prepared for thofe who love 
him, which things he revealed to 
the apoftles by his fpirit. 

What would be that acquaint- 
ance with the Deity which reafon 
might acquire, would depend on 
the degree of its improvement. 
If we imagine a fuciety pofletled 
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bf all that knowledge of nature 
which is now attained, unbiafled 
by contradictory prejudices of 
education, and uncorrupted by 
vicious affections and habits, we 
may reafonably fuppofe that they 
Would arrive at the moft correct 
fentiments of the divine Being. 
By following the chain of caufes 
and effects, they would naturally 
and eafily afcend to the throne of 
the Almighty. But, in propor- 
tion as this knowledge was re- 
ftrited within more narrow 
limits, they would as neceflarily 
{top at the higheft caufe which 
they could difcern. In a re- 
flecting mind it therefore excites 
no furprife, that the fun has been 
an object of worlhip in one nation, 
in another a river, and in a third 
whatever has been found by expe- 
rience to be molt beneficial or hurt- 
ful. Reafon dictates the duty of 
homage to fome fuperiour power. 
sy revelation we are iniftructed 
that this power is God. 

This is an interefting coinct- 
dence, and forcefully illuftrates 
one of the benefits derived from 
revelation. It isnot credible that 
the moft ignorant favage, when 
he kneels before his idol, believes 
the wood or {tone, or metalick fub- 
ftance, to bea god ; but rather 
the fymbol or reprefentation of a 
being whom he fears or loves. 
The ox and other confecrated 
animals, the fun and facred fire, 
the ftatue of Jupiter and the ne- 
sro fetiche, were emblems of an 
mcomprehenfible intelligence, and 
only mediums of worhip. By 
revelation we are made acquaint- 
ed with the character and agency 
of God, and taught to worthip 
him in fpirit and in truth. ‘The 
duty of religious homage may 
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therefore be deduced from the 
univerfal confent of mankind. If 
there be fuch a thing as natural 
religion, this is a part of it; and 
obftinate indeed mtuft he be in 
infidelity, who can contemplate 
that character of the Moft High 
which is exhibited in the fcrip- 
tures, and deny that it is far more 
reafonable to adore and ferve him in 
the manner which is there appoint- 
ed, than either under afly mytho- 
logical forms, or merely by /filent 
admiration, the pretended wortfhip 
of the hypocritical unbeliever. 
Religious homage is founded on 
a belief of the agency of the be- 
ings to whom it ts dddrefled. It 
would be an abfurdity too grofs 
to be imputed to the moft unin- 
formed of mankind, that they. 
would pay fuch fervices to any, of 
whom they fuppofed themfelves 
to be wholly independent. The 
imagined agency of thefe objects 
of worfhip, whether demons or 
the fpirits of departed men, an 
image of wood or a living animal, 
coincides exactly with the revealed 
doctrine of the providence of God. 
From revelation we derive our 
knowledge of the divine omni- 
prefence and providence ; but 
during the ages which preceded 
the chriltian era, with few ex- 
ceptions, nations the moft refined 
and the leaft enlightened believed 
that particular deities prefided 
over the different parts of nature, 
and thus left nothing in the uni- 
verfe to be the fport of contin 
gency. By the difciples of nat- 
ural religion i it will perhaps be af- 
firmed, that the fentiments of thefe 
nations do net approach nearer to 
reafon and truth 
chriftians ; but if, without an 
acknowledgement of a revelationy 
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thefe fentiments were retained fo 
many centuries, and by fo great 
a portion of mankind, it will be 
very difficult for an unbeliever of 
the gofpel to evade the conclu- 
fion, that for every correé& opin- 
ton which he embraces of the di- 
vine nature and operations he 
is indebted to thofe fcriptures, 
the divine origin of which he de- 
nies, and the inftructions of which 
he affects to defpife. 

The origin of facrifices is a 
fubje&t of controverfy. By the 
adherents to revelation they are 
believed to be of divine appoint- 
ment.* They have conttituted 
an effential part of almoft every 
religion ; and as we cannot con- 
ecive that reafon would ever have 
dictated fuch means of inter- 
courfe with the divinities, the 
conclufion is at leaft probable, 
that all nations, in fome diftant 
time, have been enlightened by re- 
vealed religion. ‘ We facrifice 
to the gods,” faid Porphyry, 
‘for three reafons ; either to 
pay them worthip, or to rett7n 
thanks for their favours, or to 
defire them to give us good 
things, or to free us from evils.” + 
Thete were almoft precifely the 
purpofes of the Jewith facrifices, 
«© Ovid, in the fixth book of his 
Fafti, fuppofes the facrificed ani- 
mal to be a vicarious fubititute, 
the feveral parts of which were 
given as equivalents for what 
was due by the offerers. 


Cor pro corde, precor ; pro fibra, fumite 
fibras ; 


HManc animam vobis pro meliore damus.” 





* Shuckford’s Connections. Vol. i. p. 
79. & feq. Dr. Kennicott’s two diiferta- 
tions the tree of life, and the oblations 
of Cain and Abel. p. 202. & feq. 

+ Shuckford’s Con. Vol. i. p. $2, 
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But whether this be or be not 
confidered a rational fervice, it 
will not be denied that there is 
an evident coincidence between 
the objects to be obtained by 
thefe facrifices, and the offering 
which was made by Chrift upon 
the crofs ; and that the general 
prevalence of this mode of wor- 
{hip is well adapted to prepare 
mankind for the univerfal, though 
gradual reception of the gofpel. 
If it be true, as is afferted by 
fome of the learned, that facrif- 
ces were of human invention, the 
offering of them in all ages and 
in almoft every country proves, 
that they are confilftent with the 
common fenfe of mankind, and 
however decried, that they are a 
part of natural religion. It is 
not our bufinefs, at prefent, to 
defend either of thefe opinions ; 
but whichever is embraced, the 
coincidence remains the fame. 
The ultimate end of all relig- 
ious knowledge and obfervances 
is the attainment of happinefs in 
the future life. ‘The atheift only 
difbvelieves that the fpirit of man 
isrmmortal. Different fentiments 
are received by mankind concern- 
ing the future ftate ; but the gen- 
eral concurrence in the belief, that 
the prefent is a ftate preparatory 
to the future, that death will be 
fucceeded by judgment, and that 
the good will be rewarded and the 
evil punifhed according to their 
deeds, furnifhes a pleafing coin- 
cidence with the inftruétions of 
the gofpel on this fubje@&. A de- 
iit who candidly reafons concern- 
ing the divine perfeétions and gov- 
ernment, will naturally arrive at 
thefe conclufions. Of the manner 
of our exiftence in the future 
world, reafon by its greateft ef- 
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forts cam acquire no adequate 
conception ; but the perfea& cor- 
refpondency between what it 1s 
capable of attaining, and that 


which is revealed, fhould induce 
the moft implicit faith in the 
{criptures, and the moft ardent 
gratitude for their beftowment. 


oo 


COLLECTANEA. No. 5. 


“ Tam prodeife quam confpici.” 


LYONET, a Genevan of the 
prefent day, unites the moft ar- 
dent paflion for natural hiftory 
with uncommon perfeverance, ex- 
ceflive thirft for fame and pro- 
found obfervation ; hedetermined 
to ftrike into a path which fhould 
be perfe@ly new, and to pro- 
duce a work fingle in its kind. 
He firft determined to write on 
the Aphis, then on the Polypus ; 
but he found that in the firft 
Bonnet would be his rival, and in 
the latter Trembley. He then 
fought for another fubjedt, in 
which fo many difficulties fhould 
be combined as to preclude him 
from any danger of competition ; 
and for this purpofe engaged in 
the difleétion of the Phalena cof- 
fus. On applying to different 
persons to undertake the defigns 
fer the plates, his expectations 
were fo extenfive, that it was im- 
poflible to anfwer them, and ev- 
ery one fhrunk affrighted from 
the tafk. He therefore immedi- 
ately applied himfelf to learn 
drawing, in which he made fo 
rapid progrefs that he executed 
defigns incredibly difficult, with 
an exactnefs aftonifhing to con- 
noifleurs and praétitioners. But 
he was in the fame predicament 
with the engravers as with the 
draught{men, and he was obliged 
to learn this art, in which he ar- 
rived at diltinguifhed excellence, 


and thus was enabled to complete 
his work.— Matthifon’s Letters from 
various parts of the continent, between 
the years 1785 SF 1794. 

Petrarch thought meanly of 
his ** Canzoni” and “ Sonnette,”’ 
which have been the principal 
means of giving immortality to 
his name ; while his heroick poem 
*« Africa,”? on which he reared his 
chief hopes of poetical renown, is 
forgotten. His friend Boccagcio, 
expected alfo to live to pofterity, 
not through the “ Decameron,” 
which he contemned and fought 
to fupprefs, but folely through 
his latin works, which at prefent 
reft in obfeurity. The “‘ Decam- 
eron”’ has pafied throu gh fixty edi- 
tions at Venice.— Jp. p. 250. 

Ir is worthy of remark that St. 
Auguftine was born in Africa on 
the fame day with Pelagius in 
Britain. ‘They were oppofed to 
each other, and their controver- 
fies are well known in the learned 
world. 


Tue idea of Swift’s * battle of 
Books”? was taken from a little 
work, called ** La Guerre Bétes.” 
Paris, 1671. And “Il Divortio 


Celefte” of Ferrante Pallavichini, 


very probably gave rife to the 


“ Tale of a Tub.”—Anecdotes of 


diftinguifhed perfons, Pol. 2. p. 299+ 
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Iw [fraelall claims of kinfhip and 
transfers were formerly pay baci 
in this manner. A man pulled 
off his fhoe, and gave it to his 
neighbour ; and this was a tefti- 
mony in Ifrael.— Book of Ruth,c.4. 

Dvurixe the reign of Edward 
II. the prefenting of gloyes was 
the manner of giving poffeffion. 
‘They have alfo been ufed in pre- 
fenning achallenge. The offend- 
ed threw down a glove, which, if 
taken up by the offender, was a 
mark of bis acceptance. 

CarpDANn wrote over the door 
of his library, Tempus ager meus. 
His idea was thus dilated by the 
Jearned Sculter. 

Amice guifquis hue venis, 


Aut agita paucis, aut abi, 
Aut me laborantem adjuva. 


Ir is faid that St. Bernard, ap- 
proaching near to his end, A 
addreffed his brethren. Tete vo- 
bis obfervanda relinquo, que in 
ftudio prefentis vite quo cucurri 
memini, me pro viribus obfer- 
vaffe. Nemini fcandalum facere 
volui ; et fi aliquid accidit, feda- 
viut potui. Minus femper fen- 
fui meo quam alterius credidi. 
Lefus de ledente nunquam vin- 
dicttam expetii—I leave three 
things to be obferved by you, 
which, tothe extent of my power, 
I have always endeavoured to 
practife. 1. I have not inten- 
tionally calumniated any one ; 
and if any one has fallen, I have 
endeavoured to conceal his mii 
fortunes. 2. I have always con- 
fided leis in my own, than in the 
judgments of others. 3. What- 
ever injuries I have received, I 
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have neverretaliated. Thefe are 
the golden rules of St. Bernard. 
Durine the eleven years of 
the pontificate of Clement 13th, 
ten thoufand murders were com- 
mitted in the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
and near four thoufand in the 
capital alone.—fiflorical and phi- 
lofophical Memoirs of Pius 6th. 
Poritiano, in his Mifcellanea, 
fays of Mariano Genazona, an 
ecclefialtick of the 15th century, 
** I was lately induced to attend 
one of his lectures, rather, to fay 
the truth, through curiofity, than 
with a hope of being entertained. 
His appearance however inter- 
efted me in his favour. His 
addrefs was ftriking, and his eye 
matked  intelligence—--my _ ex- 
pectations were raifed. He be- 
gan—lI ‘was attentive; a clear 
voice—felect expreflion—elevated 
fentiment. He divides his fub- 
je@t—lI perceive his diltinétions. 
Nothing perplexed ; nothing in- 
fipid nothing languid. He 
unfolds the web of his argu- 
ment—I am enthralled. He 
refutes the fophif{m—I am freed. 
He introduces a pertinent narra- 
tive—I am interefted. He mod- 
ulates his voice-——-I am charmed. 
He is jocular—I fmile. He preffes 
me with ferious truths——-I yield 
to their force. He addreffes the 
paflions—the tears glide down 
my cheeks. He raifes his voice 
in anger—I tremble and wifh 
myfelf away.—Rofcoe’s Life of 
Lorene de Medici. vol. 2. p. 157: 


“« Are all fuch preachers ? 
Would to heaven they were !” 








o% 
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Nov the pleafed eye from yon lone cottage fees 
On the green mead the fimoke long-/bad- 


owing play ; 

The redbreaft on the bloffomed [pray, 

Warbles wild her late lay, 
And fleeps along the dale the filent breeze. 
Calan Contemplation, ’tis thy favourite bour ; 
Come fill my bofom, tranquillizing Poxver, 

,, RS, 

THOUGH a perfon may fo 
far abjtract his mind from obfer- 
vance of furrounding objects, as 
to meditate amid the noife and 
confufion of a bufy multitude ; 
yet, I imagine, few would recom- 
mend to the ftudious fuch a dif- 
tracting fituation. Solitude and 
filence are more propitious. Ke- 
moved from the interruption and 
difturbance of unthinking world- 
lings, they participate the pure 
enjoyments of tranquillity. No 
fears alarm, no difquietudes im- 
pede their advancement ;_ but 
content, harmony, and peace con- 
tribute their powerful affiftance. 
Imprefied with thefe fentiments, 
the wife in every age have ex- 
hibited a peculiar predilection for 
retirement. Cicero frequently 
vilited his villa at Tufculum, en- 


joying infinitely more fatisfaction 


than when thundering from the 
roftrum. Virgil and Horace 
were accultomed to fpend confid- 
erable time at their country-feats, 
amuting themfelves by a contem- 
plation ‘of nature s beauties. The 
tranquil retreat of Vauclufe af- 
forded Petrarch more heart-felt 
gratification, than the tumultu- 
ous fcenes of Arezzo. Eexperi- 
encing misfortunes in this city, 
he flew to folitude, and there 
found the quietude he fo anxiouf- 
ly fought. In this bower of {e- 
¢lufion, with a mind invigorated 
by the falubrity of his fituation, 


he cultivated his poetick talents, 
making every grove refound his 
Laura’s excellences. 

Being in a melancholy, con- 
templative frame of mind, which 
I am habituated fometimes to in- 
dulge, I laft evening took a {oli- 
tary ramble in the neighbouring 
wood-lands, and imperceptibly 
arrived within the limits of a cir- 
cular glade, which opened toward 
the eaft.. The fetting moon 
gleamed ona diftant lake. All 
was filent, fave a waterfall that 
roared beyond the boundaries of 
the wood, and a light breeze 
which at times moaned through 
the unfoliaged branches. ‘The 
uncommon beauty of the evening 
induced me to purfue the train of 
congenial ideas, which the fur- 
rounding fcenery had_ produced. 
Itis not the cold fuggeltion of 
mifanthropy, not the enthufiafm 
of a folitary difpofition, that ren- 
ders thefolemnity of this hour and 
place fo peculiarly grateful ;, but 
the elevated fentiments and refin- 
ed pleafures, which fuch rural proi- 
pects are calculated to bellow. 

The advantages of contempla- 
tion are numerous and important. 
The mind, neither wearied by the 
feverity of intenfe application, 
nor relaxed by the infignificance 
of trivial amufements, is engaged 
in a uleful and agreeable employ- 
ment. If tranquillity be more 
eligible than {folicitude; if im- 
provement of mental faculties be 
preferable to attainment of rich- 
es; and if felf-knowledge be fu- 
periour to honorary diftinction ; 
then contemplation with her at- 
tendant bleflings affords more 
genuine happineis than grandeur, 
wealth, and ambition. Her plea. 
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180 THE LITERARY WANDERER.. 


fures are pure as the dreams of 
virtue ; innocent as the thoughts 
of childhood. Have we been de- 
prived of endeared connexions ; 
we may cherifh the foothing con- 
fideration, that their {pirits, liber- 
ated from this tenement of dutt, 
occafionally affift the folitude of 
our retirements, and perhaps are 
fometimes commiflioned to avert 
impending deftruction. Though 
fuch conjectures may be elteemed 
the offspring of romantick fancy ; 
ftill, like the deceptive promites 
of hope, they are happy delufions, 
which it is by no means unmanly 
to indulge. 


-~Nor can the halls of heaven 

Give to the human foul fuch kindred jey, 

As, hovering o’er its earthly haunts, it 
feels, 

When with the breeze it wantons round 
the brow 

Of one belov’d on earth ; or when at 
night 

In dreams it comes, and brings with it 
the Days 

And Joys that are no more. 





Reflexion tranquillizes the boif- 
terous emotions of the foul, and 
has a direct tendency to correét 
Vicious propenfities. Muft it not 
be attributed m a great degree 
to imeconfideration, that aban- 
doned charat¢ters advance from 
one pitch of turpitude to a high- 
er, till the path of virtue appears 
Joft forever? Reflexion is not a 
companion of giddy circles of 
fafhion, nor is fhe welcome at 
abodes of jollity and extrava- 
gance ; retired from anxious 
cares and imtrnufive folicitudes, 
fhe loves to frequent fome lonely 
grove, and when 


The fober twilight dimly darkens 


round, 


to afford her votaries the moft re- 


fined enjoyments, of which hu- 
manity is capable ; to ftrengthen 
the energies of the mind, to fa- 
cilitate acquifition of knowledge, 
and to lay a permanent founda- 
tion of future felicity. We are 
diffluaded from the virulence of ri- 
valihip, and at the fame time ac- 
commodated with an unceafing 
fource of rational amufement. 
Love of virtue and of religion 
becomes increafed, judgment 
ftrengthened, and acquaintance 
with human nature extended. 
Of thofe, who are qualified to ef- 
fe& the advancement of fcience in 
a contiderable degree, the number 
is extremely diminutive. Man- 
kind become reciprocally bene- 
ficial by diverfity of purfuit. 
While fome pay attention to ag- 
riculture or commerce ; fome to 
mechanick arts, which embellifh 
and render life comfortable ; a 
difcerning few ef more contem- 
plative minds, or more lively im- 
aginations, devote their time and 
talents to the ennobling purfuits 
of literature. Though they be- 
come more delicately fenfible of 
incidental misfortunes, ftill thofe 
peculiar gratifications, to which 
they are exclufively admitted, ef- 
fectually counterbalance this tri- 
vial inconvenience. 

Glory is not confined to the 
pomp of war, to the enfanguined 
field of battle, where the fighs of 
humanity are heard on every 
gale ; fhe never difdains to vifit 
the peaceful vale of philofophy, 
to roam amid the groves of Ac- 
ademus, or, accompanied by the 
“nymph, fweet liberty,” to 1m- 
hale the falubrious mountain 
breeze. With her Genius loves 
to inveftigate untrodden paths, to 
trim at midnight the decaying tas 





THE LITERARY WANDERER, {ef 


per, and to experience the pro- 
fufion of human enjoyments. 


Adjecere bone paullo plus artis Athena ; 
Scilicet ut poffem curvo dignofcere reflum 
Atque inter fyluas Academi querere werum. 


HORATIUS. 

Indulgent Athens then improved my 
parts, 

With fome fmall tincture of imgenuous 
arts ; 

Fair truth from falfehood to difcern, and 
rove 

In fearch of wifdom through the mufe- 
ful grove. FRANCIS. 


Contemplation teaches us to 
commune with ourfelves ; to dif- 
cover the wayward inclinations of 
our hearts ; and to revolve in our 
minds and imitate the brilliant 
examples of virtue. What are 
we benefitted by ftudies, which 
are not. ultimately conducrve to 
meliorate our condition ? Inftead 
of being endured with patient re- 
fionation, the calamities which 
are incident to old age, unallevi- 
ated by the joys of retrofpedtion, 
appear in profpect almoft infup- 
portable. But a virtuous mind, 
accuftomed to cherifh reflection in 
folitude, receives renewed gratifi- 
cation from remembrance of patft 
occurrences ; and like the moon, 
burfting from an evening cloud, 
appears more bright and enliven- 
ing through temporary {eclufion. 

The pleafures of memory are 
intimately connected with thofe 
of contemplation. The pictured 
fcenes of departed years pafs and 
repafs in imagination, diffufing 


ever the foul that indefcribable 


fenfation, which has been happily 
denominated THE JOY OF GRIEF. 
The endearing tendernefs of pa- 
rental affection is recalled ; and, 
though the protectors of our in- 
fancy may long fince have repof- 
ed in the filent tomb, we affe@ion- 
ately renew the melancholly re- 
collection. The impreffions which 
their unremitted exertions, their 
fympathetick feelings, and their 
guardian vigilance have made on 
our minds, the relentlefs hand of 
time fhall never obliterate. Their 


amiable qualities alone are re- 


pofited in our memories, for in 
their graves are buried all their 
foibles, all their animofities and 
refentments. A figh, a tear ac- 
companies the remembrance ; 
but they are fighs and tears, on 
which the heart delights to dwell. 
Every memorial of their friend- 
fhip is “ pleafant and mournfal 
to the foul.”’ 

While the affluent are bafking 
in the fun-fhine of profperity ; 
while the indolent are waftin 
their fleeting moments in aide. 
pation and inaétivity ; and while 
the unfortunate are journeying 
over the rugged regions of for« 
row and difappointment, let us oc 
eafionally feclude ourfelves from 
the intrufion of fecular concerns, 
devote an hour to ferious con- 
templation, and by the purity of 
our intentions and the regularity 
of our conduct become prepared 
for a happier ftate of exiftence. 


Ld. 
Andover, April 1803, 
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I HAVE fometimes thought, 
that it would be a delightful priv- 
ilege to be admitted to the fiudy 
of a man of genius; to behold 
him in the attitude of meditation, 
bending over the page, which he 
is ftamtping with immortality. 

_ Limagine we fhould behold in 
Milton, a countenance fhaded by 
intenfity of refearch and corruga- 
ted by the virulence of religious 
and political fanaticifm, yet with- 
out having 

“ Joft all its original brightmels, or 


appearing 
Lefs than archangel.” 


While engaged in his mighty la- 
bours, I fhould expect to find him 
forgetting all his bitternefs, and 
the mufick of his numbers, like 
the harmony of his own fallen 
fpirits, * fufpending hell.” We 
fhould fee him collected and un- 
dazzled, elevated above folicitude 
by the confcioufneis, that he is 
painting for eternity. 

- Inhis arm-chair we fhould fee 
the fhrivelled form of Pope, his 
eye as penetrating, as his body en- 
feebled and diminutive, on every 
feature written judgment, keen- 
nefs, perfeverance, and activity. 
Sometimes however, I am afraid 
we fhould fee him biting his nails, 
while toiling over fome reluctant 
and unmalleable idea ; fometimes 
reforting to the volumes of his 
predeceffors, dwelling on their 
beauties, till his thoughts become 
fteeped in and tinged with theirs ; 
and never, I imagine,* enjoying a 


* Except perhaps in the Rape of the 
Lock. 


HOM. ODYS. L. Vit. 120. 


full and unreftrained flow of im- 
agination. 


GIFFORD’S JUVENAL. 


Tue belt line which I find in 
this work, which in general has pre- 
ferved the fenfe and dignity with- 
out much of the vigour, keennets, 
and {pirit of the origmal, is the 
tranflation of 
Probitas laudatur et alget. 

Fer virtue ftarves—on uxiverfal praife. 


This is exactly the line which 
Juvenal would have ufed had he 
written in Englifh. 


Bellua multorum ¢apitium. 


Wuo would expect thefe lines 
from Milton, the unblufhing de- 
fender of democracy and regi- 
cide. 

What’s the people, but a head confufed, 

A mifcellaneous rabble ; 

They praife and they admire they know 
not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads 
the other. 


By them to be difpraifed were no fmall 
praife. Paradife Reg. B. II. 


But indeed there never was a 
man of fenfe and tafte, and deli- 
cacy, who did not know that this 
fentiment is truc. 


SIR W. JONES. 


Sir Wm. Jones, among the 
objects of his all-grafping mind, 
contemplated a hiftory of the 
American War on the model of 
Thucydides and Polybius. We 
can never fufficiently regret, that 
death has deprived us of a work, 
which from fuch a mind, would 





have equally interefted the man 
of the profoundeft political fci- 
ence, and the gayeft wanderer 
among the rofes of literature. 
MOORE, | 

Tue tranflator of Anacreon, is 
fuch a poet as Paris was a war- 
riour, blooming, voluptuous, and 
effeminate ; and like him prefers 
the meretricious charms of the 
goddefs of love, to the dignity of 
Juno and the wifdom of Mi- 
nerva. 

| SOUTHEY. 

Southey, with all his faults, is 
certainly a man of genius, and 
mott truly a poet. There might 
be paflages felected from his 
works, which would yield to none 
within the whole compafs of Eng- 
lifh poetry. His invention is ev- 
er new, his fancy ever on the 
wing, and with magick hand he 
raifes around him the iris, the 
rofe, and the jaffmin in regions, 
which had hitherto been refigned 
to hopelefs fterility. But there 
appears fuch a perpetual ftrain 
after novelty ; his imagination 
fometimes indulges itfelf in fuch 
contortions and grimaces, and his 
moft * doleful matter’? is fome- 
times “ fo merrily fet down,” that 
he expofes himfelf, and juftly too, 
to the pity of the judicious, and 
the fneer and witticifm of the 
‘** moufing owls” of literature. 

KEPLER. 

I witt challenge you to pro- 
duce from the records of rhetor- 
ick, a parallel to this figure of 
Kepler. When on the point of 
difcovering his fecond law of the 
planetary diftances, he was for a 
time retarded by an apparent dif- 
Vol. II. No. 4. Aa 
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agreement between his theory 
and fome motions of the moon. 
After he had difcovered his er- 
rour, and completed his demon- 
ftration, in all the exultation of 
joy he applied to her thefe lines 
of Virgil, 


Malo me Galatea petit lafciva puella, 


Et fugit ad falices et fe cupitante vi- 
deri. 


The fprightly Cynthia trips along the 
green, 
She runs, but hopes fhe does not run 
unfeen, 
While a kind glance at her purfuet 
flies, : 
How much at variance are her feet 
and eyes. 
Pope's imitation of Ecl. 3. 


There have been poets who, 
by a great exertion of the licenfe 
quidlibet audendt, have reprefented 
themfelves as in love with the 
moon; but it was referved for 
the warm imagination of a math- 
ematician to {natch fuch a grace, 
as to reprefent the moon in love 
with him. Let us talk no more 
then of the dulnefs of mathema- 
ticks ; let us no longer blind our- 
felves to the loves and graces of 
triangles, or refufe to relifh the 
more fober, ftaid,and philofophick 
charms of anomalies, nodes, and 
fyzy gies. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. 


Dr. Jortin, in his differtation 
on the ftate of the dead, as de- 
{fcribed by Homer and Virgil, af- 
ferts that Homer was not the in- 
ventor of the mythology which 
he ufes. The truth of his con- 
jecture has been demonftrated by 
Sir Wm. Jones, who has fhewr 
that the gods of India, Greece, 
and Italy have a common origin. 
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And this too, it may be added, 
deitroys the argument which the 
deifts have drawn from the the- 
ory of Montefquieu, concerning 
the influence of climate on relig- 
iOUs Opinions. 


GERMAN METAPHYSICKS- 


In the Orlando Furiofo, one 
of the heroes take a journey to 
the moon in fearch of the wits 
of Orlando. If he fhould repeat 
his journey I wonder whether he 
would not find the wits of Kant, 
Fichte, Schilling, &c. They are 
certainly there or no where. 


TIBULLUS. 


THERE cannot be more exqui- 
fite delicacy and tendernefs dif- 
played than in thefe lines, 


Fe {pectem fuprema mihi cum venerit 
hora, 


Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 


A friend of mine, who leaves 
me doubtful whether moft to ad- 
mire the qualities of his under- 
ftanding or the feelings of his 
heart, has given me the following 


tranilation :— 


THURSDAY 


LECTURE. 


When life on fluttering wing departing 
flies, 

Thou kindly, fadly, near my couch 
fhall ftand; 

On thy low’d form Ill reft my clofing 


eyes, 


| And grafp thee, dying, with a trem- 


bling hand. 
Freacna Idacxnounvoce 

I never feel more contented 
with life, than when I fee an old 
man, who can fay with the an- 
cient, “I grow old, {till relifhing 
knowledge.” It 1s certain that 
we may preferve the vigour of 
our powers as long as we will ex- 
ercife them, and nothing furely 
ean be more delightful, than to 
fee a mind in green and animated 
old age, realizing, in a far nobler 
fenfe, the prophecy of the poet, 
“* Non omnis moriar.” When 
the filver cord trembles and is 
ready to break, when the voice 
changes the mufick of its tones, 
for the feeble and -faultering ac- 
cents of fecond infancy, when 
every charm and every grace is 
fallen and feattered...how delight- 
ful to fee the mind furvive in 
undecaying youth and unaltered 


vigour ! 





THURSDAY LECTURE. 


No. 5. 


From the Bofton Weekly Magazine, Vol. I. No. 15. 


Matt. v. 5. Bleffed are the meek, for they 
ftall inberit the earth. 

Lone had the heathen philofo- 
phers perplexed themfelves and 
their fcholars in difcuffing the fub- 
ject of the “ chief good.” Their 
opinions concerning it were con- 
tradictory and endlefs. One 
fought it in riches, another in 
mirth, a third in revenge, a fourth 
m women, a fifth in conqueft, a 
fixth in liberty, and a feventh in 
fame. The fage of Nazareth un- 


tutored by Socrates, and unletter- 
ed in the lore of Ariftotle, expof- 
edthe grofnefs of their errours,and 
by the radiance of his heavenly 
wifdom difpelled the clouds and 
darknefs which enveloped their 
reafonings. He taught his difci- 
ple to look for the fovereign hap- 
pineis not in the fplendour of a 
court, but m the humble cottage 
of contentment ; not in the diffi- 
pations of the gay, but among the 
pupils of adverfity ; not at the ta- 
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bles of the luxurious, but in the 
life of him who eats of wifdom’s 
bread, and drinks of the wine which 
She has mingled ; not in the indul- 
gence of malevolent, but in that 
of the pacifick diipofitions ; not,in 
fhort, in the emoluments, diftine- 
tions, and pleafures of fenfual and 
felfith man, but in patience, hu- 
mility, and moderation; in the 
acquifition of that moral purity 
and that unfeigned benevolence, 
which conftitute the felicity ofGod. 

This doérine, fo aftonifhng 
and incredible in the eye of a cor- 
rupt and ftupid world, carries 
proof of its divinity and truth to 
the heart of reflexion. How 
much happier, for example, are 
the mrex believers in revelation, 
than proud infidels who con- 
temn what they have never exam- 
ined, and profane what they do 
not underftand ! How much hap- 
pierthe meex difciples of Chrift 
who calmly endure affliction, than 


froward fatalifts who gall them- 
felves with its yoke ! How much 
happier the meEK who are flow to 
anger and candid in conftruction, 
than thofe wafpifh fpirits who 
make a man an enter for aword; 
the mgex who forgive an injury, 
than the wrathful duellift who 
cleanfes his honour in the blood 
of a companion ; the mzzeK who 
quietly enjoy, than the paflionate 
who eagerly contend ; the MErxK 
who by fweetnefs of temper and 
gentlenefs of manners are always 
multiplying friends, than the pet- 
ulant and morofe who are always 
lofing them ; the MEEK who pre- 
pare for trouble in the prefent 
world, which they confider as a 
paflage to a better, than the im- 
petuous and violent fons of am- 
bition who are continually joftled 
and bruifed in a crowd of rivals, 
and ftung by difappointments, 
without a ray of confolation or of 


hope from the light of the gofpel ! 








ARGENIS: 


A ROMANCE, FROM THE LATIN OF BARCLAY. 
Continued from p. 136. 


NOTHING, continued Poliar- 
chus, was now wanting to com- 
plete the crimes of the licentious 
and afpiring Lycogenes, but open 
refiitance of his fovereign. ‘The 
growing murmurs of war at 
length awakened Meleander from 
his lethargy. He then for the 
firft time felt for the honour of 
his name, and remembered why 
he had been placed upon the 
throne. Endued with powers as 
great as ever graced his elevated 
{tation, intelligent and penetrat- 
ing to an uncommon degree, and 
the dupe of nothing but his own 
feelings, fuch was Meleander. It 
was referved for the bafenefs of 


Lycogenes alone to call thefe vir- 
tues into. exercife, and perhaps 
from this very circumftance they 
acquired additional luftre. His 
difaffeftion had now affumed no 
“gueflionable fhape”’; but tho’ 
the fate of the confpiracy, then 
in its infancy, might have been 
eafily decided, yet the generous 
Meleander, indulging perhaps a 
hope of his repentance, forbore 
for a while all aéts of violence. 
But Lycogenes, difdaining a de- 
pendence on the mercy of any 
one, immediately avowed his in- 
tentions. The king’s daughter, 
the heirefs apparent of his im- 
menfe pofleflions was unmarried. 
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Here he fixed the bafis of his 
hopes, and hence was drawn the 
conitant fupport of his ambition. 
He fought her hand ; and incredi- 
ble, Archombrotus, as it may 
feem, attempted to obtain it by 
violence. On the banks of the 
Alabus, near its mouth, ftands 
a caltle, where fhe ufually retid- 
ed. Thither he fecretly difpatch- 
ed a band of defperadoes with in- 
ftruGions to fecure ber, together 
with the king fhould he chance to 
vifit the caltle. His machina- 
tions however availed nothing. 
His emiffaries perifhed in the at- 
tempt, and Meleander pioufly af- 
<cribed his prefervation to the 
goddefs of wifdom. In grateful 
remembrance of her favours he 
ordered that the coin fhould bear 
the impreflion of her favourite 
bird of the night, and whether en- 
gaged in the folemnities of devo- 
tion, or enjoying the luxuries of 
the banquet, he is invariably 
crowned with nothing but the 
olive wreath. He moreover con- 
fecrated to the goddefs the fer- 
vices of his daughter until her 
{tate of celibacy fhall terminate ; 
and now at each returning fefti- 
val, arrayed in the proper habit 
of her order, fhe mingles in the 

train and officiates at the fhrine 
of her tutelar divinity. But not- 
withftanding thefe deeds, fo re- 
markably pious, a civil war enfu- 
ed. The treafonable enterprife 
of Lycogenes was followed by a 
defertion, neither wholly unex- 
pected, nor partial or premature. 
As the motives of his refiftance, 
he affigned reafons both of a pub- 
lick and a private nature. Some 
times he reprefented himfelf the 
imnocent victim of falfe accufa- 
tion, and the felected fufferer of 
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punifhment he had never merited, 
Sometimes he pretended that the 
wrongs of the people were in- 
creafed beyond endurance, and 
that redrefs fhould be fought in 


the deftruction of thofe who be- . 


guiled Meleander to fuch oppref- 
live cruelty. Every day faw 
new converts to his principles, and 
his party daily found new fup- 
porters. Oloodemus, Erifthenes, 
Menocritus, all governours of the 
moft powerful divifions of the 
realm, became his confederates. 
Mere inftability of charaéter calt 
many into the ranks of diiloyalty, 
but the art of Lycogenes, who 
like a true ufurper carefully dif- 
fembled all his defects, allured a 
{till greater number to his ban- 
ners. ‘Thefe things flattered his 
vanity, and he proudly dared us 
to battle. The king, furrounded 
as he was by a numerous army, 
was little inclined to ayoid a com- 
bat. Fifteen days fince, our ar- 
mies met not far hence on the 
banks of the Gelas. ‘The con- 
tefl was bloody, for they were 
not difpirited by the badnefs of 
their caufe,and we were animated 
by the patriotifm of ours. At 
the clofe of the day the king re- 
mained conqueror, and Lyco- 
genes, to preferve among his 
{cattered troops fome appearance 
of martial difcipline, founded a 
retreat. Meleander, either fatis- 
fied with his victory alone and 
willing to fpare a farther effufion 
of the blood of his countrymen, 
or judging the night too favoura- 
ble to unguarded attacks, forbore 
a purfuit. He might perhaps be 
deterred from committing the 
utter deftruction of the fugitives 
to bands in which he could not 
confide, as he well knew their 
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leaders, his chief noblemen, to be 
the fecret adherents of Lycogenes 
and like many more employed in 
fervices other than undillinguith- 
ed and open warfare. . The king 
was indeed encircled by the dif- 
affected, who fought his battles 
while their hearts were with his 
enemy. Such was the gloomy 
fituation of Meleander, without 
confidence in his courtiers, be- 
trayed in all his defigns: to him 
the palace and the tent equally 
teemed with danger. In fuch 
circumftances, though he had 
gained a battle, yet he ardently 
wilhed for peace. After a fecret 
correfpondence between individu- 
als of both armies, deputies ar- 
rived from Lycogenes with the 
pretended defign of afking per- 
mitlion to bury their flain, but in- 
{tructed to make fome diftant ad- 
vances to an adjuftment of differ- 
ences. So favourably were their 
propofals received, that, prefum- 
ing on our fears, they ventured 
to dictate the conditions of the 
truce. Meleander will, I think, 
embrace an accommodation on 
any terms, merely to difperfe the 
partizans of Lycogenes, now af- 
fociated by articles of confedera- 
tion, and to make a reunion next 
toimpoflible. He will then gain 
time, fuflicient to arrange new 
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plans, and perhaps to fee that fac-~ 
tion falling to decay, either by 
its internal diflentions, or its un- 
popularity, when prefent party 
prejudices fhall ceafe to operate, 
and its own erring adherents 
fhall return from the irkfome 
works of fedition to duty and 
loyal refpe& and affection. In 
our negociation with thefe proud 
and unforgiving enemies, I ftood 
aloof. My age and origin I ap. 
prehended would excite much re- 
fentment if the king {fhould re- 
quire my affiftance in a fubject of 
fuch national confequence, IL 
am like yourfelf, Archombrotus, 
a foreigner, and was induced to 
efpoufe the caufe of the king by 
nothing but his misfortunes, 
which fhould be a folemn warn- 
ing to nations never as they value 
peace, that makes every other 
blefiing valuable, to permit licen- 
tiouinefs to violate the facred ma- 
jelly of the fovereign, or that fo- 
vereign’s goodnefs to be made 
the initrument of his deftru¢tion, 
During this negotiation, fo un- 
pleafant to me,I have commenced 
a journey to Agrigentum merely 
with a defign of gratifying my 
curiofity with a fight of ome fuits 
of armour, there fabricated by a 
native of Lipara in the moft per- 
fect ftyle of workmanthip. 


oo -— - — —- 
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MARESCHAL TURENNE. 

Ir was well known of this hero, 
that his true heroifm, for fuch it 
really was, was only to be equal- 
led by his folid and manly piety, 
equally remote upon the one hand 
from the fuperftitions of his own 
age, and, upon the other, the in- 
diiference of ours. In a court of 
gallantry, and in times when the 
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point of honour, falfely fo called, 
was preferved in its full extrava- 
gance, the Marfhal was never 
known either to fight a duel, or 
to be engaged in an intrigue. 
The grace, the dignity, with 
which he once releafed himfelf 
from an embarraiiment of this 
nature, will at once give an exact 
idea of what he was, and be a fuf. 
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ficient anfwer to the favourite 
gueition of the defenders of duel- 
ling, “ how is it to be refufed ?”— 
Let this anecdote of Turenne an- 
fwer them. | 

A young officer of noble fami- 
ly, and, in defpite of what may be 
thought from the part of his con- 
duc which follows, of real worth, 
imagined he had received an infult 
from the Marfhal, and demanded 
fatisfation in the ufual forms. 
‘The Marfhal made no reply to 
his challenge ; the officer repeated 
it feveral times, but the Marthal 
ftill maintained the fame filence. 
Irritated at this apparent con- 
tempt, the officer refolved to com- 
pel him to the acceptance of his 
tavitation ; for this purpofe he 
watched him upon his walks, and 
at length met him in the publick 
ftreet, accompanied by two other 
general officers: He hurried to- 
wards him,and to the aftoniihment 
and even terrour of all who faw 
him, fpat in the Martfhal’s face. 
Let us endeavour to form fome 
eonception of the groffnefs of the 
infult. The object of it was the 
great Turenne, a marfhal of 
France, and one of the greateft 
generals that Europe has produ- 
ced !—The companions of the 
Marthal ftarted back in amaze- 
ment ; the Marfhal, his counte- 
nance glowing with a fenfe of in- 
dignity, feized the hilt of his 
fword, and had already half un- 
fheathed it, when to the altonifh- 
ment of the {pectators, he fudden- 
ly returned it into the fcabbard, 
and taking his handkerchief from 
his pocket, Young man, faid he, 
could I wipe your blood from my con- 
feience with as much eafe,as I can 
your fpittle from my face, I would 
take your life on the fpot. Go, Sir— 
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Saying this, the Marfhal retir- 
ed in all the majefty of triumph- 
ant virtue. The young officer 
was fo much ftruck as well with 
his manner, as with his virtue, 
that he did not ceafe till he had 
obtained the pardon of the Mar- 
fhal. Tutenne afterwards be- 
came his patron, and under fuch 


a predeceflor he became almott 
the rival of his fame. 


CROMWELL’S EDICT. 

The rebellion of England, and 
the protectorate of Cromwell, is 
perhaps one of the moit diftin- 
guifhed wras of  hiftory for 
the introdu@ion of excellent laws, 
and a vigorous and inflexible ex- 
ecution of them. ‘Two of thofe, 
the navigation aé, and that a- 
gainft duelling, deferve all the 
praife which has been beftowed 
on them. ‘To the former m a 
great degree the nation is indebt- 
ed for its commerce, and confe- 
quent wealth ; the latter needs 
only to have had an equal dura- 
tion, and its fruits might have 
been of equal profit. ‘This law, 
or rather ordinance of Cromwell, 
as protector, again{t duelling, is 
known to few but profeffed law- 
yers ; we therefore prefent it to 
our readers. We fhould pre- 
mife however that it is the only 
law in the whole code of Englifh 
ftatutes, which prohibits duelling 
by the exprefs mention of the 
word. 

“ Cromwe tt, Protector. 

“Tt is enaéted, That if any 
perfon fhould challenge, or caufe 
to be challenged, or accept, or 
knowingly carry a challenge to 
fight a duel, he fhall be commit- 
ted to prifon without bail for fix 
months, and find fecurity for his. 








good behaviour for one whole 
year after. Perfons challenged, 
not difcovering it in twenty-four 
hours afterwards, to be deemed 
acceptors. Fighting a duel, if 
death fhall enfue, to be adjudged 
murder. The feconds, in the 
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laft cafe, to be deemed principals, 
and in every other to be banifhed 
from the commonwealth for life, 
and to fuffer death in cafe of re- 
turn. CROMWELL.” 


Whitehall, 1654. A. S. 


ow ase 





THE SCRAPIAD. No. 1. 
“ A thing of foreds and patches.” —SHAKE. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM, GAS. 


VAN Helmont fays (fee Wat- 
fon’s Chem. Eff. vol. iit. pp. 29, 
30) that 62 pounds of oak char- 
coal will, by burning, yield only 
Ith: of white afhes. ‘The other 
61 pounds which are difperfed 
into the air, he confiders as a va- 
pour of an elaftick nature, which 
can neither be collected in veflels, 
nor reduced into a vifible form. 
This vapour he called by a new 
name, gas. On this word Dr. 
W. annexes the following note. 
Hunc fpiritum, incognitum hatte- 
nus, Novo nomine gas, voco, qui 
nec vafis cogi nec incorpus vifi- 
bile reduci poteft. Van Hel. Op. 
om. p. 103. Some derive gas 
from*the Dutch ghoart-fpirit ; 
others from the German gafcht, 
a frothy ebullition. 

COURT. 

Tue following advice, though 
poetically and prettily given, 
feems little needed in a country, 
whofe democratick fpirit makes 


courtiers of clowns and clowns of 


courtiers, or rather feeks to bring 
all claffes fcrambling in the dirt 
together. ‘To the credit however 
of the ladies be it faid, they gen- 


erally are the friends of heaven’s 
firft law. 


Be wife in time, ye lovely fair, guard 
well 


Your tender beauties from the blafting 
taint 

Of courtly gales. The delicate, foft tints 

Of fnowy innocence, the crimfon glow 

Of blufhing modefty, there all fly off, 

And leave the faded face no nobler 
boatt, 

‘Than well-rang’d, lifelefs features, 


—_—— 


ZEAL OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


Tue celebrated Vaillant, acs 
cording to Monti. Millin, was 
made prifoner by the Algerines, 
and was a fubject of flavery for 
feveral months. Liberated at 
length he embarked for France 
with about twenty of the mof 
valuable and unpublifhed gold 
medals he had centrived to pre- 
ferve. Inthe midft of the paf- 
fage he was menaced with a new 
danger by a privateer, which 
gained on his veffel. Infenfible 
to his own fituation, he dreaded 
nothing but the lofs of his med- 
als ; and, under this embarrafi- 
ment, came to the refolution to 
{wallow them. The privateer 
and the merchantman were fepa- 
rated by a tempeft, which caft the 
latter on the coaft of France. 
The veflel was loft ; but Vaillane 
and fome of the crew were faved 
in the boat. He now became 
fenfible of his danger, and con- 
fulted feveral medical men, who 
could not agree as to the reme- 


dy. Whilft they were in doubt, 
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nature, the beft of all phyficians, 
interfered, and reftored the medals 
to our antiquary. What was the 
courfe he took ? He had fcarcely 
publifhed his new treafures, when 
he fat out to revifit Egypt and 
Perfia, and to encounter new 
dangers in queit of his object ! 


INAUGURATION DAY. 

The Newyork Daily Advertifer 
of the fifth of March laft thus 
pleafantly adverts to the quadren- 
nial jubilee. Yelterday, agree- 
ably toe the requeft of the Com- 
mon Council, the bells, and can- 
non, and colours, in and adjoin- 
ing the city, celebrated with ev- 
ery demonttration of gladnefs of 
which they are capable, the in- 
auguration of the Prefident and 
Vice-Prefident. The utmoft har- 
mony and decorum, we are hap- 
py to fay, obtained on this grand 
occafion, as every body feemed 
difpofed to mind his bufinefs, and 
leave thofe harmlefs inftruments 
of joy to keep gaudeamus entirely 
to themfelves. 

HIS LAST BREATH. 

Asovurt an hour before Mal- 
herbe died, he awaked, as it were 
from a trance, to correét his nurfe 
for fpeaking bad French. For 
this flightinefs his confeffor re- 
primanded him. “ You talk to 
no purpofe,” replied he, “ I will 
defend the purity of the French 
tongue with my laf? breath.” 

By an odd kind of affociation 
this anecdote brings to my mind 
another of a young flute-player, 
named Harmonides, who, Lu- 
cian relates, at his firft publick ap- 
pearance in the Olympick games, 
to furprife and elevate the audi- 
ence, bezan a folo with fo vio- 
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lent a blaft, that he bredthed bis 


laft breath into his Jiute, and died 
on the {pot. 


REGIT NUMMIS ANIMOS, 


Aw antiquarian friend, hand- 
ing me the following anecdote, 
the other day, looked fo gravely 
at the moment, and gave it me 
with fuch an air of caution, that 
I fhould fear to meet him, were 
I not to preferve with it every 
particle of its rult. 

In the year 1741, a medal was 
ftruck of Sir Robert Walpole, 
then prime minifter, by that in- 
genious artift, the late Mr. Lau- 
rence Natter. 

On one fide of it was repre- 
fented the head of Sir Robert, in 
profile, with this infcription round 
it, ROBERTVS WALPOLE, ORD ° 
PERISCELIDIS EQvES. On the 
other, the Figure of Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero, with part of a verfe 
out of Virgil, as a motto, above 
it, REGIT DICTIS animos. 

A wag of thofe days, who was 
by no means fatisfyed with the 
propriety of the infcriptions upon 
the medal, nor with the figure 
upon the reverfe of it; wrote a 
humourous ballad upon ‘the 6éca- 
fion, entitled, “ The Medallift, or 
the biter bit ;’? and prefixed to it 
a print of the medal, with the fol- 
lowing his own legends upon it. 
Face, NEGOCIATOR PRAECEPS PER 


ORBEM DICOR. Reverfe, REGIT 
NVMMIS animos. 


Some vears after, Mr. Natter 
being in Denmark, and dinin 
one day at the table of Count 
Moltke, the then prime minifter 
there, that medal was fpoken of, 
and the variorum for the reverfe 
of it, which occafioned much 
laughter to the company, anda 











digreffion on the methods of man- 
aging in Parlaments in England. 
One of them at length faid, that 
the verfe might be made out, and 
out he made it to their general 
fatisfaction, 

REGIT NVMMIS ANIMOS, 

ET NVMMIS REGITVR IPSE. 

With thefe variorums the medal 

lieth in feveral cabinets, both at 
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home and abroad ; as in like 
manner, to like end, will lie, it is 
hoped, in future ages, the medals 
of all fuch prime minifters, favor- 
ites of wicked or weak Kings, 
however fet forth, who fhall dare 
to tamper with the publick treafure 
and offices, and to corrupt with 
them the Legiflators. 
Runie Med, ap. 14, 67 





For the Monthly Anthology. 


MR. EDITOR, 


I consiper the variety, for 
which your publication is remark- 
able, not only as effential to the 
character, but a pleafing orna- 
ment, of a periodical work. I 
have therefore been furprized at 
hearing a few perfons complain, 
that the Anthology contained 
fome things of little or no im- 
portance. On farther attention 
to the matter, I found that thofe 
articles of which they complain- 
ed were fuch only, as were un- 
interefting to themfelves and a 
fimilar clafs of readers ; and that 
thofe were the very parts of the 
publication, moft highly gratify- 
ing to an equal number of rea- 
ders of a different tafte. 

One perfon perhaps cares no- 
thing about meteorology ; but 
another may be exceedingly curi- 
ouson that fubjet. A neigh- 
bour of mine diflikes to fee in 
your pages Prefident’s Meflages, 
Governour’s Speeches, &c. be- 
caufe he has read them in the 
newipapets ; but another of my 
neighbours views them as valua- 
ble flate papers, which ought to 
be preferved in fome repolitory, 
to which recurrence may be eafi- 
ly had. A number of your fub- 
feribers probably never read that 
Vor. II, No. 4. Bb 


part of your work, in which new 
publications are reivewed ; but in 
the opinion of others this is the 
moft valuable part of the publi- 
cation. Literary gentlemen are 
not only pleafed with this depari- 
ment, but they think great bene- 
fit muft occur to the caufe of 
literature in the community from 
a critical and judicious review. 
For myfelf I think this part of 
the country has long needed a 
work of the kind. Attempts to 
eftablih an American Review, 
in other fections of the United 
States, have hitherto failed, much 
to the regret of learnedmen. A 
multitude of bocks of different 
defcriptions have been impofed 
on the publick, which do no hon- 
our to our literary character. 
Some of thefe probably would 
never have feen the light, had 
their authors contemplated an 
impartial ferutiny. The Boften 
Review, at leait, bids fair to op- 
erate as a falutary check on ig- 
norance and vice, and to be an 
antidote to an itch for bookmak- 
ing, of which fome_ perfons feem 
poliefied, who have much to 
learn, and little wherewith to in- 
ftruct the community. 

On the whole, the complaint 
which it is the delign of thefe 
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obfervations to filence, muft for- 
ever lie againft all periodical 
publications. No fingle reader, 
nor fingle clafs of readers, it 
feems to me, has a right to ex- 
pect perfect pleafure in every 
communication. The nature of 


your work almoft neceilarily for- 
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bids it; and I cannot but con~ 
clude with a repetition of the fen- 
timent, ‘that the variety againtit 
which fome perfons object, ts in 
reality a high recommendation 
of the Monthly Anthology. 

OBSERVATOR.. 

March, 1805. 





THE SOLDIERS : 


A BRITISH TALE.’ 


Continued from p- 143. 


THE utopia of her uncle’s eot- 
tage formed her ideas of the world; 
fhe knew not what forrow was. She 
wept when her uncle looked fad ; 
but this fympathy of nature, this 
melting tenderneis, was a luxury 
not unpleafing- to her, and by 
comparifon gave avivacity to her 
more pleafurable feclings. She 
feized with furpriling avidity the 
knowledge her uncle imparted ; 
her fancy was chalte and {portive, 
which rendered her infinitely a- 
mufing : no fattitious reftraint 
prevented her faying all that oc- 
eurred to her mind. 

She hada natural correctnefs of 
thought on thofe fubjects within 
her knowledge that appeared to 
flow fpontaneoufly from truth, 
and which fhe exprefled in a way 
that prevented your wifhing an 
idea or expreffion changed, for 
fear they fhould be lefs jult, or 
lefs pleafing. ‘The uncorrupted 
mind has a natural promptitude to 
yuft decifion, when unchained by 
thofe rules which art has forged. 
Antonia knew none. 

Rodolpho, during the filence of 
the folitary, contemplated her 
countenance with a lively intereft ; 
the fingularity of his meeting her, 
that was tinged with the glowing 
colour of romance ; the beauty of 
the fair one, the language and 
manner of the reclufe,impreiled his 


mind with fenfations to- which he 
could give no name ; he wifhed to 
hear more, that he might be at 
liberty to {peak ; he feared the 
morn would arrive ere he had 
heard all; he longed to fpeak of 
the melody that harmonifed his 
foul, while in danger of effects 
from the rage of the elements, but 
he could not intrude a quettion or 
an obfervation ; the look of the 
reclufe was mournful; Antonia 
was filent. In a few minutes fhe 
rofe to put frefh fuel to the fire. 

Rodolpho rofe ; “ let me affift 
you,” faid he. “Itisa pleaiure 
to me, I thank you,” returned 
Antonia, “ I always mend the 
fire, my uncle.fays it burns more 
cheerfully.” It blazed brightly, 
as if to confirm the opinion: its 
light roufed the reclufe. 

Again he addreffed Rodolpho : 
‘Your countenance has revived 
feelings in their full foree, that I 
have been feven years trying to 
f{ubdue: there is,] am convinced, 
a fubtile attraction in fome men, 
that impels them with irrefiitible 
foree to regard each other ;_ this 
morn I was fenfible of that at- 
traction to you ; why may there 
‘not be an arcana in human feel- 
ing beyond the power of human 
folution, for we were abfolute 
ftrangers ? 

“* My departure this morning 
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was abrupt and uncivil, in return 
for that urbanity you difplayed, 
and by being unexpected was for- 
cibly felt, and deeply impretled 
on my mind. 

« Antonia firft difcovered the 
glitter of your fixed bayonets ; 
twas a new object to her fight ; 
but ihe had read of the calamities 
ot war, and her untutored mind 
ftarted at the idea of its being re- 
alifed in the perfon of her uncle. 
A ffrighted, the anxioufly befought 
me to fly ; I did not ; but pre- 
vailed on her and the negro fer- 
vant to retire to a {mall recefs we 
have formed in the wood, the ap- 
proach to which eludes a {tran- 
ger’s obfervation. I met you, and 
the anxiety of my looks, which 
mutt have been evident, were occa- 
fioned by feeing Antonia through 
the foliage of the trees in extreme 
anxiety and apprehenfion: her 
fears for my fatety were too live- 
ly to be reftrained, and | was too 
apprehenfive that myitery might 
fully her name, who mutt one day 
enter a world I had left, to allow 
her appearing. I quitted you, qui- 
etted her fears, and returned to 
the cottage. You were departed, 
I was difappointed ; the few lines 
you left, exhibited, I conceived, 
the man of feeling; hurt at be- 
ing miftaken, I wilhed for an op- 
portunity of undeceiving you 
without the hope of obtaining 
one; chance has afforded it me. 

“Your meeting me in this wood 
mutt have excited your curiofity ; 
it has been evident, it awakened 
your fenfibility, There is room 
for unfavourable conclufions; ev- 
ery man of genuine integrity owes 
it to himfelf to withdraw the veil 
of myitery, when in his power, 
that events may have caft over his 
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name; and this helplefs orphan’s 
claims are {till ftronger and more 
tender: fhe may fuffer from be- 
ing my companion, though with- 
drawn from the fociety of man, 

“ Experience firft taught me his 
capabilities, while filent I was en- 
deavouring to arrange events that 
are deeply imprefied, and will 
never be forgotten. I attempt- 
ed it, but the mind is not always 
fufficiently telf-poffefled to endure 
a clear and connected reminif- 
cence of the pafl; we muft paufe 
to colle& fortitude. With the ri- 
fing of the fun you will quit me ; 
but I firft with, if I have your 
leave, to unfold circumftances, 
that will explain why myfelf and 
this dear girl have withdrawn 
from fociety. Once my _ breatt 
rofe to meet and ameliorate the 
forrows of man.” 

* I have every reafon,’ faid 
Rodolpho, “ to conclude the fame 
fellow feeling ftill prempts your 
actions; all I fee excites my won- 
der; all I hear my admiration ; 
and I regret, thata man form- 
ed for fociety, fhould hide qual- 
ities, that might be ufeful and a- 
dorn it, in a wildernefs. 

“It is poflible,’’ returned the 
reclufe, ‘* that before I conclude 
my brief hiftory, you will fhut 
your heart againft me. Bufy, 
re{tlefs man, makes little allow- 
ance for the man of feeling, 
though his errours often originate 
in his virtues.” 

“I am fincerely difpofed to 
hear with the deepeft intereft—I 
frankly own I have the moft live- 
ly wifh, and your hint of account- 
ing for what I fee was very grate- 
fal to my heart,”’ faid Rodolpho. 
“‘T feel the attraction you flatter. 
ed me with; the night is not far 
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fpent, let me not depart uninform- 
ed to whom I am fo much in- 
debted.”’ 

Rodolpho looked at the reclufe, 
who made an inclination of his 
head, and thus addreffedAntonia: 

“ You are going to hear of a 
world of which you know but 
little, and that by report only : 
to have diflolved the fweet con- 
ceptions of innocence before it was 
really neceflary, would have been 
cruel. 

“In thefe fhades, you have felt 
the fweets of native virtue, and I 
truit its influence will be immuta- 
ble. ‘The impulfes of uncorrupt- 
ed nature are confirmed by habit, 
and will become more dear to you, 
when compared to actions as op- 
pofite in their nature, as deftruc- 
tive in their confequences, and 
which the world prefents to the 
view of inexperienced innocence, 
when they are caft into its abforb- 
ing vortex. Then, Antonia, you 
will feel the value of that virtue fo 
dear to the human heart, that, 
when her form forfakes us,we pur- 
fue her fhadow. Vice will not 
require the force of language to 
render it odious in your eyes, and 
inconeruous to your feelings. 

“Your danger, my dear An- 
tonia, will arife from the amiable 
credulity of inexperienced virtue. 
It is the fpecious, the flagitious, 
you mutt be taught to dread. 
How is that knowledge to be im- 
parted without contracting the 
heart, and diffolving the charm 
of innocence by infufing fufpicion! 
But it muft be ; as the world is at 
prefent conftituted, fafety only is 
in caution, in fufpicion ; the latter 
was a gueft in my early days I 
would not admit, and my peace 
Was a martyr to the lacerating ex- 
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perience of deception, that has 
driven me (to avoid its repeti- 
tion) to this wildernefs for fhelter. 

“ Your tendernefs, your felici- 
tous difpofitions, that have feized 
with fervour whatever I have ad- 
drefled to your tafte and fancy, 
your voice, which is modulated to 
my heart, has, while it charmed 
and foothed me, awoke fears for 
your future fate beyond the pow- 
er of my philofophy to quell.” 

“ Do not grieve for me my 
dear uncle,” replied Antonia, 
“‘ the God you have taught me to 
love and worfhtp, and whofe pow- 
er and kindnefs every leaf that 
trembles at the breeze, as well as 
every ftar which glitters in the fir- 
mament, makes manifeft he will 
be my guardian, when it pleafes 
him to remove you to the world of 
glory you have taught me to af- 
pire after. I will treafure your 
counfel in my heart. Iwill love 
the good, and pity the erring ; 
and he will be my guardian and 
protector.” 

She preffed her uncle’s hand to 
her heart, looked cheerfully in his 
face—he returned the preffure, 
and a {mile for a moment animat- 
ed his features. 

Rodolpho was filent, but his 
mind had ample food for obfer- 
vation and feeling. His paffions 
were not “ kindled by the light- 
ning of a glance, nor warmed by 
the full aflemblage of beautiful 
features only ; but the alliciency 
of beauty, the melting tenderne/s 
of a heart pure in its laft recefles,”’ 
gently flided into his; and during 
the paufe the reclufe made, his 
heart whifpered what an exquil- 
ite pleafure it would be to lead 
fuch a ‘creature as Antonia 


through the world | And “ God 




















abandoned” muft that man be, 
who would wifh to {pot fo fair an. 
impreflion of his works. 

The reclufe continued...“in this 
folitude I have habituated my 
mind to the felfifh philofophy 
that infufes ftubbornnefs, while 
the fortitude that gives patience 
has eluded my grafp. Confum- 
ing in this folitary grove feven 
years, I have been ceafoning, but 
could not, as I hoped, forget 
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for one moment to feel—I ftrove 
againft nature; the unnatural 
combat has nearly exhaulted my 
frame, without relieving my heart. 

‘“ Your appearance and man- 
ner have roufed my long dormant 
philanthrophy ; my mind feems 
recovering a degree of elafticity 5 
its contractions expand ; its af- 
fections renew ; but it is too late. 
I wander. 

(To be continued.) 


Gn ________”" 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


The writer of the following lines (the fame 
we prefume who communicated the piece en- 
titled “ Dominus providebit” ia our laft 
number ) has caufed us no little trouble in 
correcting his falfe quantities. Of fimilar 
faults in the other piece we forbore to come 
plain ; and as they were few, filently core 
vetted them ; but in the prefent there were 
fo many negligences entirely unpardonable in 
any one who pretends to write latin verfe, 
that nothing, but a fincere defire to encourage 
whatever wears the appearance of claffical 
hearning, could have perfuaded us to prepare 
it for infortion. When we folicit contribu- 
tions from verfifiers in any language, we 
expec? that they, and not we, foould take 
sare of their profody. 


AD VIRUM CLARISSIMUM 
HERSCHELIUM. 


CUM tua te genitrix vitai ferret in au- 
ras, 
Dictaretque tibi profpera fata parens, 
Adftiterant Mufx, plorantemque una 
Sororum 
Excipit, et dulci collinit ora favo : 
Quzrenti Uranizque foret quod ama- 
bile nomen 
Huic, Herfchetius eft agnomen puero, 
flie olim, dixit, celi Septemplicis orbes, 
Signa minora polo fixaque fidera 
Metiri, occafum atque ortum fignare do- 
cebit, 
Aftrorum, et quidquid Iucidus orbis 
habet. 


Ille vagos fcribet Phobi, Lunzque la-~ 
bores, 
Et quo pigra modo plauftra Bootis 
eant. 
Ile Syracufium vincet fenem ingenio, 
nam 
Sidus inauditum (fic Mufa) afpiciet. 
Herfcheli clare, {tant vota tux rata Diva; 
Illa jubet, juffus tu fac effe ratos. 
Tu nos alta doces magni miracula mun- 
di, 
Et fata que nobis flammea figna no- 
tant 5 
Quadrifidum et variis habitatum genti- 
bus orbem, 
Quogue jacent mundi climate regna 
doces. 
Di dent pro tantis meritis, tibi, docte 
Herfcheli, 
Annos ut liceat cernere Neftoreos ; 
Notaque tam ferd repetas feliciter aftra, 
Quam tibi pro meritis docta juventa 
favet. 
L. 


° EEO ETS 


MORNING. 


AN ODE. 


QUEEN of the gentle fmile and rofeate 
gleam, 

Sweet {miling herald of a brighter beam, 
Yo count the varied charms 
That to thy reign belong 

Supplies the mufick of my uncouth fong,. 


Oft have I climb’d therough cragg’slofty 
height, 
To catch the luftre of thy earlieft ray ; 
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196 ODE TO MODESTY. 


Attentive trac’d thee from thy glimmer- 


ing light 

To where thy mildnefs mingled with the 
day. 

O’er the blue hills the mifts reluctant 
glide, 

The night-nurs’d children, from the vale 
below ; 

The mellow profpect fmiling far and 
wide, 

And the weft bright’ning with the ori- 
ent glow. 


The {moke, flow circling, from the cot- 
tage rife, 

The humble emblem of a virtuous mind, 

‘That, while it foars to feek its native 
fkies 

Leaves a bright cheering influence be- 
hind. 


At thy approach the waking worlds re- 
joice ; 

Borne on the bofom of the healthful gale 

Fioats the wild mufick of the warbler’s 
votce, 

While Echo bids thee welcome in the 
vale. | 


The hum induftrious of the village train, 

The ploughboy’s whiltle, and the milk- 
maid’s fong, 

‘That claim’d the nodding tribute of the 
nodding fwain, 

Or check’d the woodman as he jogg’d 
along. 


The fofter mufick of the paftoral lay, 

A while’ fubmitting to the horn’s fhrill 
found, 

Roufing by turns the fprightly lamb- 
kin’s play, 

The eager courfer, or the fleeting hound. 


Thefe various charms thy feafon 
brings, 

While, grateful to my eye, 

Within my breaft a tranfport 
{prings, 

Art never can fupply. 

Thy mien prefents the virgin’s fmile 

To fubtilty unknown ; 

Who thinks each heart devoid of 
guile 

And fpotlefs as her own. 


In every blooming grace attir’d; 
Uomindful that her fparkling eye 
Had all the villain’s bofom fir’d, 
And brew’d the ftorm of mifery. 


So thy {mile mingling with the golden 
light ' 

That dries the rofe’s dewy tears away ; 

Shall, from the earth and ftream it gilds, 
excite 

A dark’ning vapour to obfcure thy ray. 


Queen of the gentle dews and rofeate 
gleam, 
Sweet {miling herald of the brighter 
beam ; | 
Firft attir’d in habit grey 
Driving murky mifts away, 
Then with richeft colouring on, 
To receive the golden fun ; 


In that recefs, unhallow'd feet muft fly, 

With pureft luftre fteal o’er beauty’s 
mien ; 

And, if not jealous of her fparkling eye, 

Oh bid her come to contemplate the 
fcene. 


And though thou canft not emulate her 
mind, 

Yet, while array’d with charms fo like 
her own, 

The humbl'd maid perhaps will be 
more kind, 

And find perfection is not her’s alone. 


If here, beneath the mountain’s 
brow, 

Sequefter’d from the bufy hives 

That toil for fame, and find that wo 

Is all the meed ambition gives ; 

Far from the city’s noife and ftrife, 

From all its pleafurable pain ; 

Oh could I pafs my fecret life, 

Calm as the feafon of thy reign ! 


To {can the volume nature fhould un- 


fold 

And the gay landfcapes that its page 
adorn, 

Whither my conftant,earlieft Reps fhould 
hold 

To gaze, and greet the mellow charms 
of morn. &. 
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Nympu of the downcaft eye, 
Sweet blufhing modefty, 
Whofe mien fupplies the mufick of the 
tongue, 
Thy charms were ftill delay’d, 
Thy beauties unportray’d, 
Though Fancy pencil’d while the Mufes 
fung. 











More lovely to my fight 
Than Morn’s feturning light 
That wakes the lowly dew-encumber’d 
role ; 
Or mingling into day, 
With bright and purer ray, 
Its melfow luftre o’er the land{cape 
throws. 


Oh thou the more admir’d, 
When feeming moft retir’d, 
Who far from pomp and grandeur 
lov’ ft to dwell ; 
Thou who art oftner feen 
Upon the village green, 
Or in the cottage, or the humbler cell. 


Come; {weet nymph, and bring with 
thee 
Thy fifter, dear Simplicity. 


Come, gentle exile of Patana’s fhore, 

And draw the veil by fafhion rent afide, 

Forbid each eye promifcuous to explore 

Thofe latent beauties Nature meant to 
hide. 


Hlume the cheek that recently difplay’d 
At once the lily’s and the morning’s 


glow ; 

F’en in thy abfence health begins to 
fade, 

And fee the crimfon yielding to the 
fnow. 


And when thou com’ft, more grateful 
than the Spring, 

Crown’d with greea garlands, after 
Winter’s reign ; 

With all thy bleflings this inftruction 
bring; 

And let the moral echo round the 
plain. 


Thofe charms fo fair were far more 
lovely ftill, 

If obvious only to the mental eye. 

Thofe beauties, form’d the ravifh’d heart 
to thrill, 

Expos’d to all will foon that power de- 
ny. 

Thofe {miles, fo open to the vulgar fight, 

Were foon unheeded as the mid-day 
beam ; 

That bofom gives more exquifite de- 
light 

Conceal’d—and throbbing but in fancy’s 
dream. 


Arabia's perfumes lavifh'd on the breeze 
Soon grow familiar to the fated fenfe, 
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And each attempt that beauty makes to 
pleafe, 
Devoid of modefty, but gives offence, 
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mands, 
Acquir’d, a richer recompence beftows; 
And the rude thorn, that guards from 
vulgar hands, ; 
But gives a higher value to the gre iv 


The lofty fruit, that toil to reach de- 
} 


LINES 


On the Elm Tree, which for many years has 
been the ornament of Court-ftrect, and was 
cut down in the beginning of this month. 


YON mutilated trunk but late 
The faireft Elm tree rais’d, 

That e’er adorn’d the rural ftate, 
Or e’er by bard was prais’d. 


> - . , : 
i. Se eee ee ae eee See ee. 


*T was there I ftood, when on my mind 
A voice exulting broke, 

Which piere’d its branch’s ftubborn rind, a 
And thus triumphant f{poke. ¥ 


“ Where art’s ambitious reign prefumes’ 
To curb mild nature’s iway, 

Above the towers and fhining domes, ( 
My verdant honours play. . 


* With foes beleaguer’d ftill my race 
Holds footing in the land :— 

Lo, like a caftle here I grace 
The city’s midmoft ftand : 


“ Confiding in whofe fheltering care, 
From diftant grove and glade 
Shall all the woodland {pirits dare 
Its hoftile ftreets invade. 


“Fhe feather’d race fhall hither throng, 
Obedient to my call ; 

And pour in choirs the foreft fong 
From every echoing wall. 


“ The noify artift’s grating found, 
The lawyer's pedant phrafe, 

The merchant’s cant fhall ceafe around, 
And lift to rural lays. 


“ The prifoner from his grate fhall view 
My green tops flourifh fair, 

And blefs each bird upon the bough, 
Whiofe fong beguiles his care. 


“ She, on the gently waving bough, 
Shall build the frequent neft, 

And beat peace, while all below 
Unquiet fcenes moleft. 
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« And as feign’d oracles of yore 
The delphick laurel fhook, 

And voices ftrange at midnight hour 
Have through my branches fpoke, 


« The pilgrim bard fhall oft again 
Beneath my fhadow ftop ; 

And heard by him, the myftick ftrain 
Shall wake the cheering hope. 


“ While one green offspring of the grove 
. Shall in this town abide, 
Shall poetry and fpotlefs love 

Find dwellings there befide ; 


“ And as my glowing branches tower 
Above the ftructures proud, 

One day reftor’d to priftine power 
Shall he contemn the crowd.” 


Alas, how vain the high pretence ! 
The blafted {pot behold.— 

The boaftful Elm lies featter’d hence, 
Like murder’d beauty cold. 


What demon fpoke the fatal word 
That fell’d it to the ground ? 

No Tancred with his heaven-lent fword 
Could give the impious wound. 


"Twas av’rice—av’rice’ cruel arm, 
Its fall lamented brought ; 

The love of wealth’s more potent charm 
Than e’er Amida wrought. 


And therefore I will hate the man, 
His taftelefs mind deteft, 

Who firft conceiv’d the ruthlefs plan, 
Or wrought the deed unbleft. 


Ye rural virtues flee the town, 
Ye fimple manners flee ; 

Your laft ftronghold was broken down 
When fell that beauteous tree. 


Sure, nature heard the ftern command 
To leave it on that da 

The ancient habits of the land 
To pride and art gave way. 


For by this Eim’s fad overthrow 
Pil fix the gloomy date, 

When times fhall hard and evil grow, 
And man lament his fate. 


THE CHURCH PORCH. 
Concluded. 


He that gets patience, and the biefling 
which 

Preachers conclude with, hath not loft 
his pains, 





THE CHURCH PORCH. 


He that by being at cherch efcapes the 
ditch, 


Which he might fall in qf companions, 
ins. 
He that loves Gods abade, and to com- 
bine 
With faints on earth, fhall one day 
with them {fhine. 


Jeft not at’ preachers language or expref- 
flon : 
How knowitt thou but thy finnes made 
him mifcarrie ? 
Then turn thy faults and his into con- 
feffion : 
God fent him, whatfoe’re he be: O tars 


And ihe him for his Mafter: his 


condition, 
Though it be ill, makes him no ill 
Phyfician. 
None fhall in hell fuch bitter pangs en- 
dure, 
As thofe who mock at Gods way of fal- 
vation. 
Whom oy! and balfames kill, what falve 
can cure ? 
They drink with greedineffe a full dam- 
nation. 
The Jews refufed thunder: and we, 
folly. 
Though God do hedge us in, yet who 
is holy. ° 
Summe up at night what thou haft done 
by day ; 
And in the morning what thou haft to 
do. 
Dreffe and undreffe thy foul: mark the 
decay 
And growth of it: if with thy watch, 
that too 
Be down, then winde up both : fince 
we thall be 
Mott furely judg’d,make thy accounts 
agree. 


In brief, acquit thee bravely; play the 


man. 
_Leok not on pleafures as they come, but 
go. 
Deferre not the leaft vertue: lifes poore 
{pan . 


Make not an ell, by trifling in thy wo. 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the 
pains : 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy re- 
mains, 
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ARTICLE 23, 


Difcourfes on Davila. A feries of 
papers on political hiftory. Writ- 
ten in the year 1790, and then pub- 
lifbed in the Gazette of the United 


States. By an American Citizen. 


Bofton. Ruffel & Cutler. 1805. 
Svo. pp. 248. 


‘Tue eighteenth century was 
remarkable for its literature and 
revolutions. It contributed more 
than the preceding to the devel- 
opement of general truth, and 
though the tremendous deftruc- 
tion of royalty and religion in 
France will mark it with an horri- 
ble blot, its various excellencies 
will forever excite gratitude and 
admiration. During that period 
the condition of the human race 
was not only improved, but it was 
tending as rapidly to a high de- 
gree of perfection, as the weaknels 
and wickednefs of man will allow. 

in Europe we more particu- 
larly difcovered the good effects 
of the laft century. Every em- 
pire, kingdom, and _ republick 
feemed to have acquired a 
great degree of shappinefs in the 
courfe of afew years, rather by 
fome fudden impulfes, than by a 
laborious accumulation of ordi- 
naty improvements. ‘This is a 
fa&t, which the nations knew to 
be true, though their writers have 
taken little pains in explaining its 
caufes and tendency. In fome 
of the ftates liberty. was enjoyed 
in as great a degree, as is confilt- 
ent with order; and where this 
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great blefling was little known, 
the nations derived much _ happi- 
nefs from their immemorial cuf- 
toms and ufages, which were gain- 
ing the certainty of law; from 
the extenfion of knowledge, which 
teaches us the fupply of our 
wants ; from the dignity, fplen- 
dour, charity, and munificence of 
their princes, ariftocracy, and 
clergy, who corrected what they 
could not reform ; and from the 
great revolution, which was tak- 
ing place in the breaft of fove- 
rergns, who began to perceive and 
to feel,that their power was com- 
menfurate with the profperity of 
the people. 

This progrefs towards national 
felicity was fatally arrefted by the 
French revolution. Advocates 
are indeed found, who reprefent 
this event, as the moft glorious in 
the hiftory of the world; and 
who endeavour to eftablifh its ne- 
ceflity from a furvey of the pre- 
vious fyftem of European polli- 
ticks 3 and to feek its beneficial 
effects in the delivery of France 
from feudal and ecclefiaftical 
tyranny, and im its reftoration 
to a due preponderance in the 
balance of power. But this 
on examination is found to be 
falfe and hollow. The revolution 
was not juftified by neceflity ; 
and its happy refults are lefs than 
vanity, compared ‘with its hor- 
rours and its crimes. Befides the 
introduction of an atheiftical and 
rebellious philofophy, the transfer 
of the fceptre from.the houfe of 
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Bourbon to that of Bonaparte 
with all its effects, either confe- 
quential or collateral, will have 
finally operated fuch changes, as 
a century will not be able to 
remedy. 

In this fituation of human af- 
fairs it becomes the duty of every 
one to exert his talents for the 
prefervation of what exifts, and 
the renewal of what is palit. This 
can be effected only by a fteady, 
fober, and. religious application 
of our minds to the develope- 
ment. and fettling of firft princi- 
ples in morals and _ politicks. 
Much, perhaps moit, of the ex- 
cellence of the palt century; arole 
from the writings of Locke, Mon- 
tefquieu, Vattel, Barlamaqui, and 
other national writers, whofe no- 
ble views and enlarged fpecula- 
tions extended: round the horizon, 
and took 
man. It is true indeed that Vol- 
taire, Prieltley, Condorcet,. and 
the bloody banditti of atheifts, 
almoft obliterated the benignant 
influence of the former clats ; 
yet wifdom and energy may ftill 
iupport the falling ruin, and per- 
haps may add jome goodly ftones 
to the foundation. 

In America, where great hap- 
pineis is the portion of every one, 
writers have not been regardlefs 
of their high duty in fixing fun- 
damental principles. If they 
have not difcourfed much on ceecu- 
menical politicks, they have illuf- 
trated the nature of our different 
conttitutions, and have thereby 
thrown much light on the nature 
and condition of man. In this 
clafs are particularly to be men- 
tioned Adams on the American 
conititutions, the Federalilt, by 
Jiamilton, and to thefé we now 
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in the whole nature of 





add with pleafure the aathor of 
“¢ Difcourfes on. Davila.” 

Davila was a native of Cyprus. 
He flourifhed during the reigns of 
Henry III. and iV. of. F rance, 
and died | in 1634. At Venice he 
wrote in Italian his celebrated 
hiftory of the: French civil wars 
in fifteen books from the death of 
Henry II. 1559 to the peace of 
Vervins in 1598. In France he 
was particularly diltinguifhed by 
the favour of Catharine of Medi- 
cis ; and accordingly in his wri- 
tings he has favourably repre» 
fented the actions of that celebra- 
ted woman. The hiftory abounds 
with profound political remarks, 
and has been admired by all 
{ftatefmen and negociators for 
depth of refearch and. extent of 
obiervation. As it treats of the 
internal politicks of a great king- 
dom, during a very remarkable 
period, it is particularly adapted 
for commentary. The author of 
the difcourfes has therefore wife- 
ly chofen Davila for the fubje& 
of his remarks.. He condenfes 
the narration, and interfperfes va- 
rious political opinions, fometimes 
in regard to the affairs of the pe- 
riod treated of, but generally di- 
recting their view either to the 
operations of the ‘national aiflem- 
bly of France inan early flage of 
the revolution, or elfe to certain 
immutable principles in morals 
and politicks. Though thefe dif- 
courfes were firft publifhed in the 
Gazette of the United States, 
during the years 1790 and 1791, 
yet they have very properly beer 
collected into a durable volume ; 
for their object is neither tranfi- 
tory nor unimportant ; as the au- 
thor, by an elaborate inquiry in- 
to the nature of the human mind, 
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and by a furvey of the politicks 
of France during a very ftormy 
age, has endeavoured to elflablith 
the neceflity of forming various 
checks and balances in every gov- 
ernment ; of uniting and yet op- 
pofing the one, the few, and the 
many, and of making the love of 
diltinction, with all its modifica- 
tions, fubfervient to good gov- 
ernment and general ‘felicity. 

In the firft difeourfe the author 
very properly gives a fhort ac- 
count of the Franks, their con- 
gueit and fettlement in Gaul, 
their fundamental Salick laws, and 
the origin of the houfes of Bour- 
bon and Valois. It is however 
incorrectly infinuated, that the 
name of “ Franks’’ is original ; 
but it fhould be obferved, that 
this appellation is not to be found 
in the work of Tacitus * de mo- 
ribus Germanoyum” ; and the 
truth is, that “Franks” is fynon- 
imous with “ freemen,”’ and that 
it was adopted by the Cherufci, 
the Catti, the Bruéteri, and oth- 
er German nations, who about 
150 years after the age of Taci- 
tus aflembled on the banks of the 
Sala, preparatory to the invafion 
of Gaul, and entered into a league 
¢alled “* Francicum fedus.” "The 
account of the Salick laws is per- 
haps equally incorre&t ; for the 
author fays, “ thefe laws, propo- 
fed by their priefts, whom they 
named Salians, and inftituted in 
the fields which take their name 
from the river Sala, were origin- 
ally called Salique laws”? ; but 
molt hiltorians have agreed that 
thefe fundamental regulations 
take their name from a people 
called Salians, though not men- 
tioned by Tacitus ; and they were 
made ceriainly by the lords or no- 
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bility who, at the time of their 
enaction, governed the Franks ; 
and this appears conclufively 
from the preface to the Salick 
law, a moft rare. and curious 
monument of antiquity. ‘* Gens 
Francorum inclyta, auctore Deo 
condita, fortis in armis, firma pa- 
cis feedere, profunda in conifilio, 
corpore nobilis et incolumis, can- 
dore et forma egregia, audax, ve- 
lox et afpera, nuper ad Catholi- 
cam fidem converfa, immunis ab 
herefi. Dum adhuc teneretur 
barbarie, infpirante Deo inqui- 
rens {cientie clavem, juxta mo- 
rem fuarum qualitatum defiderans 
juftitiam, cuftodiens pietatem, diG 
averunt Salican legem proceres ipfius 
gentis, qui tunc temporis apud cam- 
dem erant redores.”’ 

A regular narrative commen- 
ces from the reign of Francis I. 
The elevation and depreflion of 
the Bourbons, their intrigues and 
_misfortunes, are delineated ; and 
their hiftory furnifhes us with a 
fad and remarkable example of 
the evils refulting from the de- 
pendence of the judges on the ex- 
ecutive: for the confpiracy of 
Charles of Bourbon, with all its 
effects, is to be traced to his in- 
dignation at the fecret infiuence 
and manceuvres practifed by the 
chancellor Duprat, through the 
king’s orders, in the courfe of a 
law fuit commenced by Louifa of 
Savoy again{ft Charles, for the 
poflefiion of the duchy. of Bour. 
bon. Charles was killed at the 
taking of Rome; the reft of the 
family, with Charles of Vendome 
at the head, retired from court, 
and refufed all places and hon- 
ours. Here the difcourfer ob- 
ferves, that “the fame cautes 
produce the fame effects. The 
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late revolution in France opened 
a pro{pect to the royal family not 
very different from that in 1515. 
Though the merits and injuries 
of Orleans may not be compared 
to thofe of a conftable de Bour- 
bon, yet the paflions of a prince 
of the blood of the fecond order, 
may hereafter be painted by an- 
other Davila.” 

On the depreffion of the Bour- 
bons arofe the two ambitious 
families of the Guifes and Mont- 
morencies, and, as a fpecimen of 
the author’s talents for character 
painting, we are happy to infert 
the account of the latter houfe. 


The family of Montmorency produ- 
ces Titles, which prove its defcent, by 
an uninterrupted fucceflion, from one 
of the principal Grandees who accom- 
panied Pharamond in his firft expedi- 
tion. It has the glory of having been 
the firft French houfe which received 
baptifm and the Chriftian Faith. The 
memory of this diftinction is preferved 
in the motto of their arms, God help tbe 


jift Chriftian Baron ; a {plendid teftimo- 


ny both of the antiquity and religion of 
their anceftors. Anne of Montmoren- 
cy, who united a vaft genius, directed 
by prudence, toa grave and impofing 
deportment—who combined a fingular 
addrefs to a patience never to be ex- 
haufted in the intrigues and affairs of the 
Court, which change fo often their af- 
pect, fprung from this ftock.—His high 
qualities merited the confidence of Fran- 
cis Ift. After having pafled through 
all the military gradations of the State, 
he was at firft elevated to the dignity of 
Grand Matter of the King’s houfehold, 
and after the death of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, to that of Conflabl—in one word 
he concentered in-his perfon, the com- 
mand of armics, and the principal ad- 
miniftration of all the affairs, civil and 
political, of the kingdom. 


In the hiftory of the rivalfhip 
of the houfes of Lorrain and 
Montmorency, we applaud the 
political remarks, though the 


truth of the metaphyfical founda. 
tion of inequality is very quef- 
tionable. 


Nature, which has eftablifhed in the 
univerfe a chain of being and univerfal 
order, defcending from Arch Angels to 
microfcopick animalcules, has ordained 
that no two objects fhall be perfectly 
alike, and no two creatures perfectly e- 
qual. Although among men, all are 
fubject by nature to egual laws of mo- 
rality, and in fociety havea right to e- 
qual laws for their government, yet no 
two men are perfectly equal in perfon, 
property, underftanding, activity and 
virtue—or ever can be made fo by any 
power lefs than that which created 
them ; and whenever it becomes difput~ 
able between two individuals, or fami- 
lies, which is the fuperiour,a fermenta- 
tion commences, which difturbs the or- 
der of all things, until it is fettled, and 
each one knows his place in the opinion 
of the publick. 


We proceed in the narration. 
The duke of Guife and the con- 
table, holding the firft offices at 
court and fupported by different 
powerful friends, became neceffa- 
rily jealous of each other and 
dangerous rivals of the king. 
He {oon found reafons to difgrace 
them and thefe families experien- 
ced, what the Bourbons had {fuf- 
fered before ; and Francis now 
faw that the houfe of Guife par- 
ticularly had become dangerous to 
the houfe of Valois. We do not 
mean to follow the _hiftorical 
thread into the labyrinth of in- 
tricues, and therefore only ob- 
ferve, that thefe great families re- 
gained their influence under Hen- 
ry Il. in 1547, and filled France 
with rivalry and with crimes. 

The author here enters into 2 
difcuffion of the conftitution of 
the human mind. The leading 
fentiments are the fame as thofe 
to be found inDr. Adam Smith’s 
book ; they are here agreeably 











expanded, and very important po- 
litical reflections are drawn from 
an analyfis of the nature, effects, 
tendency, and ufefulnefs of rank, 
wealth, titles, and perfonal accom- 
plifhments. He fhews, with great 
force and propriety, that thefe 
things are defired folely becaufe 
they attract the attention, confid- 
eration, and congratulations of 
mankind. He points out with 
beauty and energy that from this 
fource arife emulation and rival- 
fhip, with their effects, of the fub- 
lime virtues in peace, and the 
mot ufeful induftry in agricul- 
ture, commerce, &c. on the one 
hand ; and hatred, revenge, and 
wars, on the other. He proceeds 
to difcover the final caufe of this 
conttitution of things, and {hows 
that nature has given us this paf- 
fion of diftinction in order to pro- 
duce focial activity, fo that we 
fhall be continually labouriag for 
the good of mankind. All thefe 
doctrines are inveltigated with 
great ingenuity ; enforced by ex- 
amples drawn from hiitory, and 
daily experience of the neceflity 
of not extinguifhing, but fimply 
regulating the love of titles, rank, 
&c. What is difcoverable in in- 
dividuals is applicable to nations. 
As the paflions are eternal and 
immutable, they operate on fam- 
ilies and ftates, as on boys or ofh- 
cers, and hence arife national an- 
imofities and political alliances. 
After a long and elaborate dif- 
cuffion of the fubje&, which the 
author ftrengthens by the argu- 
ments of Smith and the poetry 
of Shakefpeare, he fays, 


But why all this of Emulation and 
Rivalry ?—Becaufe, as the whole hiftory 
of the civil wars of France, given us by 
Davila, is n0 more than.a relation of ri- 
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valries, fucceeding each other in a rap- 
id feries, the reflections we have made 
will affift us, both to underftand that 
noble hiftorian, and to form a righe 
judgment of the {tate of affairs in France 
at the prefent moment. ‘They will fug- 
geft alfo to Americans, ef{pecially to thote 
who have been unfriendly, and may be 
now lukewarm to their national Confti- 
tution, fome ufeful enquiries, fuch as 
thofe for examples: Whether there are 
not emulations, of a ferious complexion 
among ourfelves ? between cities and 
univerfities ? between North and South ? 
The Middle and the North ? The 
Middle and the South ? between 
one State and another? between the 
governments of States and the National 
Government ? and between individual 

atriots and heroes in all thefe ? What 
is the natural remedy againft the incon- 
veniences and dangers of thefe rivalries ? 
Whether a well-balanced Conftitution, 
fuch as that of our Union purports to 
be, ought not to be cordially fupported, 
till its defects, if it has any, can be cor- 
rected, by every good citizen, as our 
only hope of peace, and our ark of fafe- 
ty ?—But it muft be left to the contem- 
plations of State Phyficians to difcover 
the caufes and the remedy of that “ fever, 
whereof our power is fick” One queftion 
only fhall be refpectfully infinuated ; 
Whether equal laws, the refult only of 
a balanced government, can ever be ob- 
tained and preferved without fome figns 
or other of diftinCtion and degree ? 


At the period of the publica- 
tion of thefe difcourfes the Na~ 
tional Affembly was the govern- 
ing power in France. It was di- 
vided into various parties, fuch as 
the ariftocratical, the democratic- 
al, the monarchical, and the neu- 
tral. Various theories of gov- 
ernment were broached, accord- 
ing to the ideas of each party, 
and thofe do¢trines were about fo 
be put in execution, which def- 
troyed the feudal and ecclefiaiti- 
cal orders ; and fears were enter- 
tained of the fettlement of the 
fupreme power in one affembly. 
The author of the difcourfes on 
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Davila, after his inquiry into the 


Nature and tendency of the love 
of rank, orders, titles, neceffarily 
flides into an important inveltiga- 
tion of thefe political doatrines, 

advanced by the French writers, 
and fhews the futility, abfurdity, 
pay, impoffibility of annihilating 
thefe playthings for children of a 
larger growth. The folly of a 
fovereignty in one affembly may 
be exhibited from the hiftory of 
Pennfylvania and Georgia. They 
have changed thofe conttitutions, 
which had concentered fupreme 
power in one body, and have evi- 
denced accordingly their political 
wildom. Had France, when the 
threw off defpotifm of one kind, 
attended to the dictates of nature, 
had ihe confulted experience, and 
practifed the doétrines of wife le- 
giflation, by giving authority and 
equilibrium to the one, the few, 
and the many, as they are found 
in the world and moulded in the 
Englifh conftitution, fhe might 
have enjoyed liberty with order, 
and would have brought into ac- 
tual operation that fyitem, which 
Monteiqnieu thought the Euro- 
pean nations had praétifed in the 
heart of their woods. 

The difcourfer, after giving 
fome leffons of advice to the Na- 
tional Affembly, on the import- 
ance of different branches and 
balances, exhorts the Americans 
to rejoice in their promifing eflay 
towards a well ordered govern- 
ment. Reference is made to the 
proceedings of Bofton in 17725 
when the committee of corref- 
pondence, which was appointed 
to ftate the rights of the colo- 
nilts, publithed their political 
principles, and in “ an immortal 
pamphlet, which is a real picture 
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of the fun of liberty,’’ afferted 
the neceflity of different checks 
and proportions of power to ef- 
tablith civil liberty. The con- 
grefs of Philadelphia, in October, 
1774, laid down the fame funda- 
mental principles, and folemnly 
declared, “ that it is indifpenfably 
necellary, that the conftituent 
branches of the legiflature be in- 
dependent of each other.” ‘Thefe 
opinions are certainly juft, and 
we join the great author of thefe 
difcourfes in hoping, that they 
may be eternal. Yet we are 
obliged to remark, that few en- 
croachments on our excellent fyf- 
tem had been made when this 
author difcourfed ; but fourteen 
years have admonithed us, that 
the conititution cannot preferve 
itfelf; and we fear there is ““fome- 
thing rotten in the ftate of Den- 
mark.”? ‘This number concludes 
with fome excellent remarks on 
religion. 

Let us conclude with one reflection 
more, which fhall barely be hinted at, 
as delicacy, if not prudence, may re-+ 
quire, in this place, fome degree of re- 
ferve. Isthere a pofibility, that the 
government of nations may fall into 

the hands of men, who teach the moft 
difconfolate of all creeds, that men are 
but fire-flies, and that this a//is with. 
out a father ? .Is this the way to make 
man, as man, an object of refpect ? 
Or is it, to make murder itfelf, 
as indifferent as fhooting a plover, 
and the extermination of the Rohilla 
nation, as innocent, as the {wallowing 
of mites, on a morfel of cheefe? If fuch 
a cafe fhould happen, would not one of 
thefe, the moft credulous of all believ- 
ers, have reafon to pray, to his eternat 
nature, or his almighty chance, (the 


more abiurdity there is in this addrefs 
the more in character) give ws again the 


gods of the Greeks—give us again the more in- 


ielligible a is ee ell as more comfortable fap. cms 
of Athanafius and Calvi in—nay, give us again 


our Popes and Hierarchies, BenediGlines and: 
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efuits, with all their fuperftition and fanati- 
cifm, impoftures and tyranny. A certain 
Duchefs of venerable years and mafcu- 
line underftanding, faid of fome of the 
philofophers of the eighteenth century, 
admirably well, “ On ne pas croit dans 
la Chriftianifme, mais on croit toutes les 
fottifes poflibles.” 


The author proceeds from page 
94 in a regularcourfe of narration, 
interrupted only by the infertion 
of political remarks. As he has 
condenfed Davila, it would be 
abfurd to abridge the difcourfer ; 
it may therefore be {fufficient to 
fay, that he relates the continu- 
ance of the rivalry between the 
Guifes and Montmorencies; the 
ambition of the queen mother af- 
ter the death of Henry II.; the 
‘various plots and intrigues of the 
Bourbons, the Colignis, and other 
families of France ; the {tate and 
political effect of the Proteltant 
religion in the fect of the Hugue- 
nots ; the civil wars between them 
and the Catholicks ; the aflem- 
bling of the {tates general in 1560 ; 
the plots of all the families after 
the death of Francis I1.; the ele- 
vation of the Bourbons; the 
meafures relating to the famous 
edit granting liberty of confcience 
and of preaching to the Calvin- 
ifts, in 15623 the civil wars that 
fhortly followed ; the horrid maf- 
facre of St. Bartholomew’s day ; 
and the work concludes with fome 
{trong and admirable reflections, 
of which we infert the following 
as a fummary. 


Inftead of throwing falfe imputations 
on republican governments ; inftead of 
exciting or fomenting a vulgar malig- 
nity againft the moft refpectable men 
and families—let us draw the proper 
inferences from hiftory and experience 
—let us lay it down for a certain fact, 
firft, that emulation between individ- 
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uals, and rivalries among families, never 
can be prevented: fecond, let us adopt 
it as a certain principle that they ought 
not to be prevented, but directed to 
virtue, and then ftimulated and encour- 
aged by generous applaufe and honora- 
ble rewards. And from thefe premifes 
let the conclufion be, as it ought to be, 
that an effectual controul be provided 
in the conftitution, to check their ex- 
eeffes and balance their weights. If this 
conclufion is not drawn, another will 
follow of itfeli—the people will be the 
dupes, and the leaders will worry eack 
other and the people too, till both are 
weary and afhamed, and from feeling, 
not from reafoning, fet up a mafter and 
a deipot for a Protector. 


Thus have we finifhed a long 
analyfis of a very interefting 
work. The ftyle we do not com- 
mend, itis rough and unpolifhed ; 
the words grate harfhly, and the 
fentences are often involved like 
Clarendon’s. 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non 
ezo paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

We recommend the difcourfes 
to every ftudent of politicks ; and 
even the veteran legiflator will 
recognife the maxims, by which he 
mayhave allilted in framing politi- 
eal conttitutions. By attending to 
the dictates of nature, as fhe ope- 
rates in ftates, and by a careful 
confideration, remembrance, and 
praciée of the hallowed lore of 
De*Kolme, Burke, and fimilar 
writers, our country may hope in 
time to enjoy the bleflings of per- 
fe& balances, as far as what is 
human can be perfeét ; and when 
founded in the deep earth, and 
eftablifhed on the flrong rocks, 
its turrets may wave in the whirl- 
wind, but “ ponderibus librata 
fuis,” the workmen have been 


faithfal, and the work is immove- 
able. 
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ArT. 24, 

Tao Sermons on the Chriffian Sab- 
‘bath, for diftribution in the new 
fettlements of the United States— 
By Fofeph Lathrop, D. D. paf- 
tor of the firft church in Weft- 
Springfield. Text, Rev. 1. 10... 

was IN THE SPIRIT ON THE 
zoxn’s par. Northampton. 
Butler 1805. 


IN the firft of thefe difcourfes 
the author fhews in a plain and 
familiar manner, that the chriftian 
ehurch has, from the time of the 
refurrection of our Saviour, ob- 
ferved the firft day of the week, 
m commemoration of that event. 
The fecond is devoted to reflex- 
ions and inferences which flow- 
ed from the fubje&. From the 
“fequeftration” of one day in 
feven to perpetuate the death and 
refurrection of Chrift, he urges 
the vat importanceof thofe events 
to mankind; the duty of chrif- 
tians to affociate for the fupport 
and obifervance of publick worthip, 
and the utility of attendance on 
divine imftitutions. He fhews, 
that the fabbath is peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the purpofes of re- 
ligion, and, from St.John’s obfer- 
vance of that day in a ftate of ex- 
ile and folitude, he infers, that we 
are not by the ordinary circum- 
ftances of life excufed from the 
duties of the fabbath. He con- 
cludes with an affectionate ad- 
drefs “to the people difperfed in 
the wildernef$ and in the new fet- 
tlements,”’ for whole benefit this 





LATHROP’S SERMONS, &e. 


fermon was publifhed by the 
“ Hampfthire Miffionary Society, 
and among whom it was the be- 
nevolent intention of the fociety, 
that it fhould be diftributed. 

This fermon is well adapted to 
the circumitances of fhofe, for 
whom it was particularly mtend- 
ed, and it will be read with plea- 
fure and advantage by all who 
either regard the fabbath as a po- 
litical device for the good of fo- 
ciety, or who confider it as ap- 
propriated by the Supreme Being 
for the fpiritual worthip of him- 
felf by his intelligent offspring. 

Art. 25. 
God’s wonders in the great deep, re 
corded tn feweral wonderful and 
amazing accounts of failors, wlio 
have met with unexpeGed deliver- 
ance from death, when in the great- 
eft dangers ; to which is added 
the feaman’s fpiritual dire&ory, 
foewing what he ought to think 
and do, with forms of prayers 
fuited to their feveral circumflances 
and various occafions: New- 
buryport, Thomas & Whipple, 

1805. 

THESE relations of dreadful 
danger and ftrange relief will be 
interefting to all feamen. The 
religious advice is excellent, and 
the prayers are well fuited to the 
different fituations in which all 
mariners may be placed. ‘The 
book is badly printed; and the 
picture of a wrecked thip is mott 
ridiculous. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Revinwer of “ The True Reafoas,” %&c.* 
Strr—UNDER the authoritative garb of a Review, and with the 
advantages of concealment, you have publifhed your {trictureson my 
pamphlet. Of your fuccefs in invalidating its reafoning and defign, 


* See Anthology, vol. II, No. 3, p. 152. 
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the publick will form their own opinion. Be affured, fir, I am neither 
difpleafed nor wounded by your review. “ Zelum imbelle jine i&u.” 
Nor fhould I give myfelf the trouble of a reply, but for the opportu- 
hity you give me of bringing before the publick fome important fats 
and documents corroborative of what has already been advanced on 
this fubject. | : 

You begin by faying, “ The obje@ of this pamphlet is not a little fin- 
gular.”? It probably would have appeared lefs “ fingular,” efpecially 
to your readers, had you correétly ftated it in the author’s own lan- 
guage. On this point it would have been fair in you, and it is cuftom- 
ary with reviewers, to let the author fpeak for himielf. 

“ The title,’ you fay, “is not very corrett.”” If, fir, you will irke 
the trouble to read it again, you will probably perceive your mitta.:e. 
I profefledly give the true reafons, which influenced my own conduct. 
I fay nothing of the reafons by which others were actuated. I was 
not authorized to fpeak in behalf of thofe, who voted with me ; nor 
have I done it. And let me afk, fir, was it correct or delicate in you 
to intimate, that a ** majority” of the gentlemen, who were oppofed 
to the election were influenced by * political confiderations ?’ By what 
authority do you thus criminate the motives of a confiderable portion 
of the honourable fenate of this commonwealth ? for doubtlefs you 
believe it improper, that “ political confiderations” fhould have had 
influence in an election of this kind? From the beft evidence I have 
been able to collec on this delicate fubject, (and I have fuch as enables 
me to {peak with fome degree of confidence) 1 have reafon to believe 
that your charge is as unfounded, as itis ungenerous, (not to give ita 
harder name ;) and that party politicks had no influence en the late 
decifion of the overfeers. 

* The extracts,’ which I have given, from Mr. Hollis’s letters, &c. 
in your opinion, do not “ decifively prove him to have been a Calvin- 
itt ; becaufe they contain “ no expreffions, which an Arminian might 
not have ufed’”’!! And can you ferioufly affert this? If fo, either you 
or I mutt be ignorant of the diftin&tion between an Arminian and a 
Calvinift. But as you are convinced that Mr. Hollis was a Calvinilt 
of the ftamp of the founders of the college, you doubtlefs have evidence 
of the fac ftronger than any I poffeis, which is yet abundantly fufs 
cient to convince ordinary men. ; 

I am at a lofs how to underftand the following remarks of yours, 
viewed in connexion with the eleventh article in Mr. Hollis’s ftatutes. 
“Tt appears indeed, with /uficient clearne/s, what tenets Mr. Hollis confid- 
ered as “ found or orthodox ;”” but it does not appear that he was guilty 
of the egregious folly of determining that all eleGors of profeffor, through 
all future time, fhould be of precifely the fame opinion with himfelt.”” 
The ftatute fays, ‘* That the perfon chofen from time to time to be a 
profeffor, thall be a man of found or orthodox principles,” &e. 

Do you mean, fir, to concede that Mr. Hollis intended his profeffor 
fliould be ** from time to time’? of “ found or orthodox principles,” like 


his own ? but that he was not fo egregioufly foolifh, as to determine 
Vou. II. No. 4. Dd 
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that his eleéfors fhould, “ from time to time,’’ be of the fame cpinior 
with himfelf ? If this be your meaning, whom does this arguing 
reprove ? Who has afferted, that Mr. Hollis meant to preicribe, 
what fhould be the religious principles of the e/efors of his profeflor ? 
No one furely. He has declared what fhall be their duty not their 
opinions. Why then this pitiful fubterfuge ? Do you mean to mains 
tain the opinion, that the electors, in choofmg a Hollis profeflor of> 
divinity, are to be governed, not by the flatutes of the founder, but by 
their own religious fentiments ? If this be your opinion, why not avow it 
explicitly, and tell us at once, that Mr. Hollis’s flatutes are no longer 
to be regarded as a rule for the electors. If I miitake your idea, L 
pray you to explain your meaning. 

But waving other remarks on your review, “ of which I will only 
fay (reiterating your own words) valeat quantum valere poteft, I proceed 
to the principal object of this reply. You fay, “ with the precife fen- 
timents of the refpectable man, who is chofen and confirmed, as pro 
feflor of divinity, we are unacquainted.”” Again,“ It is probable the 
corporation and overfeers wifé/y thought, that the character and prin- 
ciples of a candidate could be more certainly underftood from his pub- 
lick fervices, and private converfation, than from anfwers to the few 
queftions which might be afked.” And again, “ it is afferted that 
Dr. Wigglefworth and his fon were calvinifts. This admits of a doubt.” 
You then refer us toa MS. in the college library to prove, that though 
Dr. W. in early life was a calvinilt, he faw reafon to change his fen- 
timents. You then, upon authority deny pofitively, that the late Dr.W. 
was a calvinift ; and add---“but thefe are matters of little importance.’’ 

Thefe fentiments, fir, and this mode of conducting an election, are 
certainly of modern origin. ‘They are without precedent. You may 
fay, perhaps, “ our fathers were ignorant and we are wife ; we difdain 
to follow their feps.’”’ But, fir, all of us have not yet grown fo wife as 
to reject all precedents of our fathers on fubjects of this kind, as “worm 
eaten authorities,” of no value. There are {till fome among us, who 
venerate their wifdom, and think their mode of proceeding in the 
choice of fo important an officer in the college as a divinity profeflor, 
judicious and worthy of imitation. Under thefe impretlions I copy 
from the records of the college the following account of the proceeds 
ings of the eleétors in the choice of the firft profeflor of divinity, and 
which appears to have been defigned asa precedent for future electors. 

“ Ata mecting of the overfeers, &c. Jan. 24, 1721——2. The Rev. 
Prefident reported to the overfeers, that the corporation had proceeded 
to make choice of Mr. Edward Wigglefworth to be profetlor of divin- 
ity in Harvard College, and that preceding the choice they had examined 
the faid Mr. Wigglef{worth upon feveral moft important heads m di- 
vinity, which heads were feverally named in the prefence of the overfeers, and 
the method of proceeding by the prefident and fellows in this impor- 
tant affair was greatly to their fatisfafion. Then the Rev. Prefident pre- 
fented the faid Mr. W. to the overfeers for their approbation and con- 
firmation. And the queftion being put, whether the overfeers con- 
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Rrmed the faid choice of the faid Mr. W. to be a profeffor of di- 
vinity in Harvard College ? voted in the affirmative. 

“‘ Ordered by the overfeers, that a minute be taken and recorded of the 
feveral heads in divinity upon which the Rev. Prefident and Fellows 
had examined Mr. Wigglefworth, viz. That he appeared before the cor- 
poration and declared his affnt 1. To Dr. Ames’s Medulla Theologia. 2. 
To the confeflion of faith contained in the aflembly’s catechifm. 3. 
To the dorinal articles of the church of England ; more particular- 
ly 1. To the dottrine of the Holy Trinity. 2. To the doétrine of 
the Eternal Godhead of our blefled Savieur. 3, To the doétrine of 
predettination. 4. To the doctrine of fpecial efficacious grace. 5, 
To the divine right of infant baptifm.” 

After this, I prefume, fir, you will no longer “ doub”? whether or not 
the firt Dr. Wigglefworth was a Ca/vinifi. You feem indeed almoft 
willing to admit that he was “ in early life ;”? but from a MS. eflay m 
the college library you fuppofe ‘ he faw reafon to change his fenti- 
ments.” ‘Though this affects not my argument (becaufe, as I addu- 
eed Dr. W. as holding fentiments accordant with the wifhes of Mr. 
Hollis, if it be admitted that his fentiments were Calviniftick at the 
time of his elefion, it is all that is neceflary to my purpofe) yet I had 
the curiofity to know what this MS. contained ; and in an unfuccefs- 
ful inquiry after it, I found his Dudleian Le@ure on Natural Religion, 
preached May 14. 1760, within five years of his death. Prefuming this 
mutt contain the fentiments in which he died, I read it and made 
from it the following extracts, which I fubmit to your eye, and that 
of the publick, to fhew, not only the principles of Dr. Wigglefworth, 
but alfo what were then the fentiments taught in our univerfity. 

* But it is well known, what vile and impious fe&s of men 
there be, who go vaftly further than this. The Socinians, in order 
to enervate and overthrow the doéirines of Chrift’s divinity and fat. 
isfaction, do as it were turn the whole chriftian fyftem into a mere 
religion of nature. For though they pretend to own the revelation 
that Jefus Chrift and his apoftles have made ; yet they make natural 
reafon the ftandard of this revelation, and the ultimate judge at 
whofe bar it is to be tried ; and if any of its moft plain doétrines 
clafh with the wifdom of this world, they are to be refcinded and re- 
jected. Both of thefe forts of men (meaning Deifls and Socinians} 
build the honour of natural reafon and religion on the ruins of the 
Gofpel difcovery : Which ufurped honour ought to be taken from 
it and given where it is due; by afferting not only the preferable. 
ne/s, but even the aeceffity of that more full, and clear, and certain 
light that hath been given by infpiration of God.” 

Again.  Befides we fee that man is become not only wicked in 
practice, but this wickednefs, flowing from an inward evil fountain, 
corrupt and depraved in the powers of his mind ; his heart a fink 
of unclean lufts, out of which proceed evil thoughts murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, falfe-witne/s, blafphemies, and every other filthy thing. 
Now fo long as this internal filthinefs remains (however clean the 
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outfide of the cup and platter fhould be made) the man cannot be ac 
ceptable to God, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

“ Neither can it be otherwife, while this corrupt ftate of mind 
lafts, than that the man fhould be inflexibly bent to all wickednefs, 
and an enemy to all good ; deaf to all calls to repentance and re- 
formation ; or fhould there be a partial change for the better in his 
morals, the goodnefs would be but as @ morning cloud. ‘Through the 
power of inward corruption he would return with the dog to his vomit. 

*“ And now doth it lie within the reach of natural reafon to find 
a remedy for this diftemper of the foul ? Can natural religion inform 
us of a quite new turn given to the human mind? A change in all 
the operations of the foul, fo far as to fee and underlftand things in 
another light, a new bias on man’s affections, fo as to love and hate, 
puriue and flee from objects, not after the old and head ftrong manner, 
but in obedience to better light and founder judgment ? No; fure 
the world by wifdom never dreamed of the neceflity of fuch a change 
as this; their religion taught men to flruggle in vain to make the 
fruit good, while the tree that bare it remained corrupt. And if natu- 
yal reafon could have told men of the neceflity of a new heart and new 
Spirit 3 yet fince it could not inform them where to apply for an au- 
thor or workman adequate to the work that was to be done, how much 
better had the cafe of finners been! The £¢hiopian muft of himfelf 
have changed his fkin, and the kopard his fpots; and he that had been ace 
cuflomed ta do evil muff have learned to do well, if he could. It is defpifed 
revelation, and that only, wherein the remedy for this otherwife incu 
rable difeafe is found. Turn thou me and I fhall be turned. Excepta 
man be born of water and of the fpirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Such were the fentiments of Dr. Wigglefworth within five years of 
his death. If, fir, your MS. fpeaks a different language from this, 
Jet it be produced. If not, I prefume you mutt be fatisfied that the 
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Bt i ‘af firit Dr. Wigglefworth lived and died a Calvinift. 
et ae As toe the late Dr. Wigglefworth I determine as you do, from the 
Aik 4 information of feveral gentlemen, who knew him moft intimately, 
{ i? who aflert pofitively, that he was neither an Arian nor an Arminian, 
ae but a fublapfarian, or what is now denominated a moderate Calvinitt. 
“ Nie 3 At the time of his ele&ion he was examined by men, who were ca/vi- 
‘f ns nifis, as to “ his principles in divinity, whether they were orthodox, ac- 
oe cording to the doctrines of the churches of Chrift at that time (1765) 
a) -—~and to the queftions put to him, “ he gave full and fatisfactory an- 
HG < fwers,”’ If any thing in the writings of Dr. W. fhews that he was not 
Ve of the fentiments abovementioned, I prefume it can, and.doubtlefs will 
4 ee " be produced, ‘Till this be done, I think no one can be juttified in af- 
i Bit ferting, that he was not a calvinift. But you fay, “'Thefe are mat- 
ag ‘e ters of little importance.’”’ They may be fo to you, fir, but they were 
A iW an not deemed fo by Mr. Hollis, nor by former electors of his profeffor, 
hee yor are they fo confidered by many even at the prefent day. 
oh Ai ** No examination,” you fay, “ took place at the ele¢tion of Dr, 
me : Tappan.” Ido not juftify this neglect. If, however, the omiflion 
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of it could ever be juftified, it might be in his cafe. He had avowed 
and publifhed his religious opinions, in a publick difpute on a diftin- 
guifhing point of orthodoxy, as well as in feveral printed difcourfes, 
His fentiments, in confequence, were generally well known, which 
cannot be faid, by your own acknowledgment, of the profeffor elec. 
Befides, I well remember, that at the time when his eleétion was con- 
firmed by the overfeers, not only the general character of Dr. Tappan 
was given, but his particular religious opinions were declared to the 
board by the late Prefident Willard, and efpecially and fully by the 
late lieutenant-governour Phillips, his intimate friend and clafimate. 
In this election, therefore, the overfeers did not, as in the laft, aét in 
the dark, as it refpected the doctrinal opinions of the candidate. 

No one more fincerely laments the exifting neceflity of this publick 
difcuffion of important matters relating to our univerfity than 1 do ; 
and I have no wifh to continue it farther than is-neceflary to my own 
vindication, and the difclofure of ufeful fads and truths, which can 
never injure but tend to promote and perpetuate the bett intereits of 
that ancient and refpectable inititution. Should you, fir, think it 
proper to continue this difcuffion, and to make reply to the foregoing 
remarks, I hope you will not deny to your obfervations the authority, 


and to the publick the fatisfaction, of your name, J. MORSE, 
Charl-fiown, April 19, 1805, 


-- 


THAT we may avoid any imputation of unfairnefs, we have thus 
inferted entire the reply of Dr. Morfe. ‘The requeft however we 
mutt obferve, was moft unreafonable. <A fhort note to correct a mit 
take, or what may appear to the author a mifreprefentation of his 
meaning, is undoubtedly admiflible, but to fend for publication a long 
and laboured anfwer to a review, including much new matter, and 
that too in defence of a point, which the Reviewers confider, and 
which Dr. M. concedes, to be not effential to the main argument of 
the pamphlet, is certainly unprecedented ; and as this is probably the 
firft requeft of the kind, fo we hope it will be the laft. We muft 
add, that Dr. M. appears in many refpects ignorant of the nature of 
a review. 

We prefume that ftrictures of any kind may take the garb of a re- 
view without any juft caufe of offence. If their appearance in this 
form, that is, in the department of a periodical work afligned for this 
purpofe, carries any improper authority, the readers, not the Review- 
ers, are in fault. If we proceed to reply to the Dr’s. vindication, 
without renouncing the “ advantages for concealment,” or giving 
the gentleman or the publick the “ fatisfaction of our names,’ we 
hope to ftand juftified. We have never underftood that a manis, by 
any tic of morality or honour, reftrained from publifhing his fenti- 
ments upon a fubject or book, unlefs he will alfo publith himf/f, and 
become the object of perfonal notice. We conceive his duty to be 
wholly concerned with the fpirit and contents of his book, but wheth- 
er his name thall be inferted on the title page, or not, is a queflion 
refting entirely with his difcretion or tafle. We are far from think- 
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ing, that a readinefs to be known in a controverfy, where the appeal 
ss Made to publick opinion, is always a favourable fymptom. Men 
often claim the merit of fincerity and manlinefs for giving their names 
to the publick, when the fact is, they are ferving their ambitious or 
interefted views, and facrificing to their paflions. A man, all whofe 
prejudices and feelings, whofe defire of popularity and importance, 
even whofe con/cience, (if that moral judgment can be fo called, which 
takes much counfel from paflion, and little from reafon) engage him 
to appear among the champions of a particular caufe, may well 
be forward with his name. The more he is known in the charatter 
he takes, the better for his views ; for whether the part he aéts be 
to his fhame er honour, he glories in and expeés to gain by it. ‘The 
folicitude to draw his antagonilts from concealment, however natu- 
ral, is not always reafonable, nor even humane. Well known dema- 
gogues, who imagine they are writing with “ truth their guide, and 
Liberty their object,” often conclude their replies to federal writers, 
efpecially to fuch as they find it difficult to anfwer, with a challenge 
tor their names. ‘¢ For fhame,”’ fay they, ‘to be fhooting in the dark, 
come out of your concealment.”? The meaning of which is, ‘ make 
yourfelves known, that if we cannot refute your reafonings, we may let 
dlip the dogs of war, and tear you to pieces.” We indeed think bet- 
ter things of the gentleman in queftion ; but as the Reviewers in the 
Anthology would recommend themfelves rather by the juftnefs of 
their remarks, than by the authority of their names, whatever it be ; 
and as the fatisfaction which the publick would receive from the dif- 
elofure, might be the very queftionable one, of feeing well meaning 
enthufialts and confcientious bigots make a merit of hating and dil- 
paraging men probably as good if not as wife as themfelves, we hope 
to continue to ufe the * advantages of concealment” without the im- 
putation of a crime. 

The gentleman fays, he fhould not take the trouble of replying, 
but for the opportunity of producing new fa&s and arguments. If 
the Dr. has found out, that he was more in the right than he thought 
he was when he publithed his book, he may avail himfelf and the pub- 
lick of this difcovery ; but his anfwer to our review in this place 
fhould be properly confined to vindicating the fufficiency of the evi- 
dence before given, and not be made to ferve as an appendix to his 
firft publication. We hope he will duly eftimate our good nature, 
in allowing him to bring forward a reinforcement, when our bufineds 
is ftrictly with his original forces alone. 

He firft complains that the object of his pamphlet is not corredtly 
fated “in his own words.”? There is no moderate number of words 
of his own exprefling that objec&t. The motives for the publication 
mentioned in his apology are diftin&t from the contents or matter of 
the pamphlet. ‘The matter, or leading pofitions of the book, is its 
objet. Thefe pofitions are exactly fuch as we have ftated them, and 
the defign to eftablifh them we denominated not a little fingular. We 


egnnot help thinking this epithet rightly applied. It is /ngular, that 
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Mr. H., confidering his character and fituation, the counfel he took; 
and the language he ufed, fhould have founded his profefforfhip upon: 
fuch a narrow bafis. It is fngular, that this conftruction of the articles 
of his foundation did not occur in the difcuffions at the time of the 
laft vacancy. It is fingular, that a body compofed as the majority of 
the corporation and overfeers are, fhould deferve the heavy accufa- 
tions which this book contains, amounting to a charge of blind or wil- 
ful difregard of the plain meaning of language. It is fingular, that 
{carcely one of her own fons fhould appear to efpoufe the duty or in~ 
tereft of our Alma Mater, or the principles of the founders of the 
univerfity, and that fhe fhould be indebted for this tendernefs and re- 
{pect principally to rangers. It is fingular, that a lover of the col< 
lege fhould feel himfelf compelled to hold her up to general fufpicion 
and diflike, as having unfit inftructors and unfaithful guardians. 

If the Dr. means that we ought to have taken as the object of the 
pamphlet his account of his reafons for the publication, here it is. 


The following publication, for which fome may think an apology neceflary, 
is made with a view to correct certain mifreprefentations, which have gone 
abroad relative to the late election of a Profeflor of Divinity; to communicate 
fome material information concerning the true defign of the pious Mr. Hollis, in 
eftablifhing this Profefforfhip, which the writer was not permitted to lay before 
the board of overfeers when the abovementioned election was under confidera- 
tion ; and to acquaint the citizens of the commonwealth, who have an intereft 
in this ancient and refpectable feat of fcience, and a claim to its privileges, with 
the real grounds of the exifting controverfy. 


We might, we conceive, have called this not a little /ngular,...that, 
becaufe the queftion of the choice of a profeflor was not well under- 
ftood or accurately ftated by all who chofe to fpeak or write about it, 
whilft it was pending, or becaufe the overfeers thought proper to de- 
termine the intention of the founder by words ufed m the foundation, 
and not to refort to extraéts from his letters to individuals, makin 
no part of their rule of decifion,...therefore it is neceflary for Dr. M. to 
become the publick accufer of the electors, and to maintain that a cons 
troverfy exifts, and that we ought to take fides to determine—what ? 
Who is to be profeffor ? No, that is fettled ; whether he fhall accept, 
or having accepted fhall be induéted ? No, thefe are matters of 
courfe ;—but, whether Dr. Morfe had reafons for his oppofition, and 
whether ferious people ought not to be offended and alarmed becaufe 
thefe reafons did not weigh as much with others as they did with 
him, or becaufe the college may {till be frequented and carefled, 
and things remain quiet, when he had predicted difturbance. 

The gentleman complains of our criticifm on his title. We ftill 
believe it juft, perfectly juft. The obvious inference from this title is, 
that the work contains the grounds of oppofition generally, and not 
merely of the writer. On the face it appears as a book written by 
Dr. M. ; but not confined to ftating his motives of action. If he 
had intended it fhould be confidered as the hiftory and account of his 
own oppofition alone, he would have taken a very different title, the 
prefent one appears chofen with a defign to be the mouth of a party. 
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We are arraigned as incorreé& and indelicate for judging the moz 
tives of voters. Had this champion of his own opinions been accut- 
tomed to vindicate the motives of a certain political party, or to treat 
them as having a confcience ; had he {pared any ieverity of infinuas 
tion, not to fay of accufation, againft the majority of the electors, or 
tmputed their decifion to honett but miftaken views, he might with 
a better grace have fchooled us for judging fome of his voters ; 
whici: after all we have not done. We will not defend the ftri@ pro- 
priety of the term majority ; but that many of the voters were influ- 
enced by political confiderations, is a fact which no one doubts but 
Dr. M. Really he does not mean that we ought to believe, that all 
his political adverfaries fided with him in obedience to confcience ! 

We abide by the affertion, that Mr. Hollis’s letters do not amount 

to a calviniftick confeflion of faith, and that molt of the fame expref- 
fions, or equivalent ones, are found in the works of many Arminians. 
. The Dr. afeds not to underftand our meaning when we fay, p. 154 
“Tt appears indeed with fuflicient clearnefs,” &c. The meaning, 
which we think our language clearly conveys, 1s this—Mr. Hollis 
would probably confider his own belief as * found or orthodox,’’ but he 
could not be fo miftaken as to fuppofe, that his own conftruétion of 
the words would be adopted by all electors of profeffor ; or that 
what he called “ found or orthodox’’ would of courfe be called fo by 
them, through all fucceffions of time. He could not imagine, that he 
had fecured the Calvinifm of his profeffor by ordaining,that he fhould 
be in the opinion of the electors “‘ found or orthodox,” knowing, that 
thefe are words which, in their reputable fenfe, every fect appropri- 
ates to itfelf. He meant not to eftablith a profeffor of Calviniim, but 
a profeflor of theology. Tell us, the Dr. fays, “do you mean that the 
corporation and overfeers are to choofe by their own religious opin- 
ions ?”” They are to be governed by their own opinion of the meaning 
of Mr. H’s. language ; by what they deem orthodox, and not what se 
deemed fo ; unlefs he had told them his fenfe of the phrafes, and 
made it a part of the rule. We mean therefore that they are to con 
ftruc the inftrument according to their judgment, except where Mr. 
H. has enjoined his judgment upon them ; and that they are bound 
to endeavour fo to interpret one part, as to agree with other parts, 
and with the whole of the inftrument. 

But the greateft difficulty of Dr. M. appears to arife from the want 
of an examination. We faid, the corporation wifely preferred other 
modes of afcertaining the principles of the candidate. We fay this 
from a belief, that they are more certain and fatisfatory than that 
which he propofes. ‘They are more prudent, juft, fcriptural, chrif- 
tian, and proteftant. Such an examination as that which the gentle- 
man has detailed as taking place with regard to the firft profeffor, 
may be favourable to the fupport of a feét, but not of truth. It is 
that impofing and judging fyftem, which lays a fnare for a man’s con- 
fcience, difcourages inquiry and difcuffion, impedes the progrefs of 
truth, which endeavoured to ftifle the reformation in its cradle, and 
which drove our puritan fathers to this country. It is at war with 
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the three great principles of proteftantifm—the fufficiency and cers 
tainty of the fcriptures as a rule of faith ; the right and duty of pri- 
vate judgment in religion ; and liberty of confcience. If therefore 
the corporation and overfeers were not exprefsly required by the 
ftatutes of the founder to refort to this method of obtaining evidence 
of the principles of the profeilor, they were wife to decline it. They 
had this additional juftification of the omiflion, that they left the 
gentleman taking the office at full liberty to be faithful to the decla- 
ration required by Mr. Hollis, in which he engages to explain and 
open the fcriptures according to the light he fhall receive. 

A volume might be written upon the criminality and mifchief of 
the practice, which the Dr. infilts to have been neceflary and proper, 
and in vindication of the courfe purfued by the corporation and ap- 
proved by the overfeers. But we are told, this cannot be right, be- 
caufe it is modern. Beit fo. Itis not the worfe for that, if it be 
proved right and falutary. Chriftianity was once modern ; the re- 
formation was once modern; congregationalifm was once modern. 
If it be modern, it is not, as we obferved before, new, or unprece- 
dented ; and we infift, that notwithilanding Dr. Tappan’s writings 
(fome of which had a ftrong tinge of fomething anticalviniftick) it 
remained uncertain how far he was found in what are called calvin- 
iftick doétrines, and that upon the principles now advanced he ought 
to have been examined. If the electors ought to have been guided by 
ancient examples, we afk, by which? By that exhibited in the choice 
of the * firt Dr. Wigglefworth? or of the fecond? or of Dr. Tap- 
pan ? If the firft, the whole of the practice then adopted is as binding 
asapart. This would reftric& the latitude of choice not a little, for 
there are few, who call themfelves Calvinilts, that could fubfcribe to 
all contained in the fyftems and formularies aflented to by the firlt 
Dr. Wigglefworth. Modern Calvinifm is not what it was in Dr.Ames’s 
time. One clafs have incorporated with it the doctrine of philofophical 
neceflity, and another many of the leading fentiments of the Armin- 
ians ; though both are ambitious of being confidered as entitled to the 
name. We recommend to the gentleman, who is himfelf a proof of its 
jultnefs, the following remark. “If different religions be profefied in 
the fame country, and the minds of men remain unfettered and un- 
awed by intimidations of law, that religion which is founded on 
reaion, will gradually gain over the other to1t. Ido not mean 
that men will formally renounce their ancient religion, but that they 
will adopt into it the more rational do&trines; the improvements and 
difcoveries of the neighbouring fects ; by which means the worle re- 





* With refpect to Dr. Wigglefworth we have only to repeat our doubts, 
which are much confirmed by fubfequent inquiry. The MS. we referred to, 
now before us, is bound up with Dr. W’s. “ Doctrine of Reprobatton briefly con 
fidered,” and contains a defence of a paflage in that work. It is in the hand writing 
of Dr. W. jun. and is preceded by a note of his, ftating the reafons of its not 
having been publifhed. We fhould infert this note, but have not room; and 
leave the examination of the effay and defence to thofe who have a curiofity to 
look into the fubject. 
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ligion, without the ceremony of a reformation, ‘will infenfibly afin 
ilate itfelf to the better. If Popery, for inftance, and Protettantifm 
were permitted to dwell quietly together, Papiits might not become 
Protefiants, for the mame is commonly the laft thing that is changedy 
but they would become more enlightened and reformed; they would 
by little and little incorporate into their creeds many of the tenets 
of Proteftantifm, as well as imbibe a portion of its {pirit and mod- 
eration.”” From the account the Dr. gives of tlie feveral elections 
of proteffor, the gradual relaxation and final furrender of this in- 
guilitorial fyltem, fo extolled, is worthy of remark. The frft pro- 
feffor is brought to the teft with a witnefs. He was required to take 
an abundant dofe of technical theology. Dr. Ames’s Medulla, Wett: 
miniter Confeffion, doétrinal articles of the Church of England, 
and the five points, fharp and unblunted as Perkins’s ‘Tractors, were 
all adminiftered without mercy. The report of the amplitude of 
his faith was made tothe overifeers, and entered upon their records 
with great formality ; always ready to rife up in judgment againtt 
him, whenever the light which God fheuld give him might lead 
him aftray from thefe good old paths. But when the fecond 
Doctor was introduced, what a falling off from the faith once 
delivered ! No account of the particulars of the inquifition, but 
only a report to the overfeers, that from their examination the cor- 
poration were fatisied. Finally, Dr. Tappan chofen without any 
examination whatever ; and now his fucceffor ; in confequence of 
which precedents we fhall be liable to profeflors, who have no 
qualification for the place but acknowledeed talents, piety, and virtue ; 
who give no proof cf the foundnefs of their principles but edifying 
in{tructions, a character for probity and fincerity, and an avowal of 
the {criptures as the rule of their faith and practice. 
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OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
For APRIL, 1805. 








SUNT BONA, SUNT QURDAM MEDIOCRIA, SUNT MALA PLURAmmMART. 

Rp The Editor readily acknowledges the imperfeétion of the prefent lift ; but wifbing that 
this article may contain a fort of hiflory of new publications in our country, be takes 
the liberty of requefting the aid of authors and publifkers towards rendering it complete 
Tf notices of their werks and propofals feall be furnifbed, free of poftage, they foall be 
gratuitoufly inferted. 


New Works. 








John’s Church, Elizabethtown, New- 
Jerfey. ‘To which is added an appen- 


The life of Samuel Johnfon, D. D. 
the firft prefident of King’s College, in 
N. York, containing many interefting 
anecdotes; a general view of the {tate 
of religion and learning in Connecticut, 
during the former part of the laft cen- 
tury, &c. &c. | By ‘Thomas Bradbury 


Ghandler, LD. D. formerly rector of St. 


dix containing many original letters 
never before publifhed from Bifhop 
Berkely, Archbifhop Secker, Bifhop 
Lowth, and others, to Dr. Johnfon. 
Newyork, T. & J. Swords, 1805—1 vol. 
}2mo. pp. 208. 1 dol. 

Difcourfes on Davila—a feries of pa- 
pers, on political hiftory, written ia the. 
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year 1790, and then publifhed in the 
Gazette of the United States. By an 
American citizen. Non ponebat marmo- 
nes ante falutem. Bofton, Ruflel & Cut- 
ler, 8vo. pp. 248. 1 dol. in boards. 

Arguments natural, moral, and re- 
ligious, for the ammortality of the foul. 
Bolton, Thomas & Andrews. 

Democracy unveiled, or Tyranny 
{tripped of the garb-of patriotifm. By 
Chriftopber Cauftic, LL. D. &e. &e. 
Bofton, John Weft, 12mo. 1 dol. 

A concife extract from the fea jour- 
sal of William Moulton, written on 
board the Orrico, in a voyage from 
New-London in Connecticut, to Staten 
land, in the fouth fea, with remarks on 
the coaft of South America, &c. from 
1799 to 1804. Utica, N. Y. 75 cents. 


New EpirTions. 


Sermons, by William Jay, preached 
to the church and congregation at Ar- 
gyle chapel, Bath, England. 1 vol. 8vo. 
on fine wove paper, and a large new 
type. 2dols, B. & J. Homans, Bofton. 

Odes of Anacreon tranflated by 
Moore. Longworth, Newyork, 2 {mall 
vols. 1 dol. 75 cts. 

Knox's binte to publick fpeakers. B. 
& J. Homans, Bofton. 

The hiftory of the late Grand Infur- 
rection ; or, {truggle for liberty in Ire- 
land. Imparti ally collected from Ste- 
phens, Hay, Jones, and many others of 
the moft celebrated veracity. To 
which is added, a fhort account of the 
infurrection by the celebrated Emmet : 
with his famous fpeech made to the 
court before judgment. Al!fo, an in- 
quiry as to the people’s fufferings in 
that unhappy country. Philadelphia, 
Warner & Hanna. 1 dol. 25 cts. 


IN THE PRESS, BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Plowden’s hiflorical review of the 
ftate of Ireland, commencing with the 
invafion of Henry the II. in the year 
1172 down to a late period in the pre- 
fent reign. Philadelphia. 

The debates and other proceedings of 
the Virginian convention on the adop- 
tion of the federal conftitution. World- 
ly and Dobfon, Norfolk. 

An hiftostcal treatife on the feudal 
law and conftitution and laws of Eng- 
lang; with a commentary on Magna 





land. 
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Charta, and illuftrations of many of the 
Englith ftatutes. By the late Francis 
Stoughton Sullivan, LL. D. royal pro- 
feflor of common law in the univerfity 
of Dublin, to which authorities are add- 
ed, and a difcourfe is prefixed concern- 
ing the laws and government of ane 
By Gilbert Stuart, L L. D. 
vols. 8vo. 5 dolls. ‘Thomas B. Wait & 
Co. Portland. 

Lectures on Theology, by Charles 
Nifbet, D. D. late prefident of Dickin- 
fon college, in Carlifle, Pennfylvania: 
to which will be prefixed an account of 
the life and character of the author; 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller of New- 
york. In 6 8vo. vols. 

An eflay on the life of George Wafh- 
ington, commander in chief of the A- 
merican army, through the revolution- 
ary war,and firft prefident of the Uni- 
ted States of America. By the Rev, 
Aaron Bancroft, of Worcefter, Maffa- 
chuletts, 1 vol. 2 dolls. I. Thomas, 
Worcetter. 


PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED. 


A Sermon delivered at Cambridge on 
the Annual Faft, 1805, by John Fofter, 
A.M. Text—Make a chain ; for the 
land is full of bloody crimes. Ez. vii. 23. 
Cambridge, Hilliard. 

Two Difcourfes on Chrift’s Selfexift- 
ence, addrefied to the Second Congre- 
gational Society is Newburyport, Mar. 
S$, 1805. By Samuel Spring. New- 
buryport, E. "M. Blunt. 8vo. pp. 59. 

An attempt to recommend juftice, 
charity, and unanimity in matters of re- 
ligion; in a fermon, preached in New- 
bury, June 10, 1804, and to the firk 
congregational fociety of Newburyport, 
March 3, 1805. By John Snelling 
Popkin, A. M. minifter of the firft 
church and congregation of Newbury. 
Publifhed at the defire of the hearers. 
Newburyport, publifhed by Angier 
March, for the fubfcribers, "1805, pp- 
39. 

The guilt, folly, and fources of Sui- 
cide; two difcourfes preached in the 
city of Newyork, by Samuel Miller, 
D.D. Newyork. 

Lexiphanes, a dialogue imitated from 
Lucien, and fuited to the prefent times ; 
being an attempt to expofe the affected 
{tyle, hard words, and abfurd phrafeolo- 
gy of many late writers, and particular 
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ly of Lexiphanes the Rambler. _Phila- 
delphia. 

Anfwer to the queftions, Why are 
you a federalift? and why hall you vote 
for governour Strong? Botton, 1805. 


pp- 22. 
A parody on fome of the moft ftrik- 





ing paflages in a late pamphlet entitled 
“a letter to a Federalift.” By Vernon 
H. Quincy, Efq. Portfmouth, N. H. 
printed at the Oracle prefs, pp. 47—40 
cents. 

Thomas M. Randolph’s letter to his 
conftituents. Richmond, Virginia. 





GALVANISM. 


MR. Kelch of Konigfburg, has 
made tome remarkable galvanick 
experiments on the body of a 
criminal who was beheaded for a 
capitalcrime. The pile of which 
he made ule confilted of fixty-two 
plates of zinc and copper, which 
was combined with another of 
fifty-two ftrata. The head im- 
mediately after the execution was 
placed on a table, and while the 
{pinal marrow, which was cut 
through at the fixth vertebra colli, 
was touched with the conductor 
of the zinc pole, the condué¢tor of 
the copper pole was applied to 
the left upper eye-lid, and imme- 
diately the eyes which were only 
half thut, opened themfelvyes, in 
which ftate they remained as 
long as the chin was fhut. ‘The 
evye-lids notonly contracted them. 
felves, but thewed a tremulous 
motion, which ceafed immedi- 
ately after removing the conduc- 
tors, ‘The contractions were {till 
{tronger, on moil{lening the eye- 
lids with a folution of fal ammon. 
No change could be produced 
either in the iris or in the pupilia. 
On touching the ala nafi and 
feptum mobile with the copper 
pole condudor, the ala diftended 
itielf and became tremulous, the 
feptum and the point of the nofe 
were drawn downwards. By 
touching the middle part of the 
upper lip it approached to the 
under lip, but not fo much as to 





fhut the half-open mouth. On 
applying the conduétor of the 
copper pole to the corner of the 
mouth, the upper hip was con- 
tracted, while the under lip re- 
mained immovable ; the tongue 
{hewed undulating motions when 
touched with the conductor of 
the copper pole. Similar con- 
tractions followed in the temples 
and cheeks. On touching the 
fpinal marrow, and any part of 
the face, the fore part of the neck 
came into a fudden motion, re- 
fembling the act of {fwallowing, 
which lafted fome time after hav- 
ing removed the conductor. All 
thefe experiments were feveral 
times repeated, and continued for 
above half an hour. On the left 
arm, a place two inches large of 
the mutculas biceps was laid 
bare, and kaving touched the {pi- 
nal marrow with the conduétor of 
the zinc pole, and that place with 
the copper pole conduétor, the 
mufcle was fuddenly contracted ; 
the fore arm turned itfelf, mov- 
ing at the fame time towards the 
body, and likewite the upper arm 
made a turning motion, drawing 
near the body ; but as foon as 
the conductor was removed the 
arm fell back into its former fitu- 
ation. On bringing the fpinal 
marrow and the icrobiculus core 
dis within the galvaniek chain,the 
latter part with all the integu, 
ments of the belly, began to raidg 








itfelf; the thorax contraéted form- 
ing convexity; the arms became 
{tiif, were raifed and moved to- 
wards the trunk; the fhoulders 
were lifted; the upper part of the 
{pine- was bent, moving fome- 
what down the table; but when 
the galvanick chain was opened, 
all thefe motions difappeared.— 
On repeating the experiment, the 
fame motions eniwed, except the 
latter. ‘lhe muicles of the belly 
likewife fhowed contractions. The 
large and {mall inteliines could 
by no means be excited to con- 
tract, nor yet the ftomach, though 
they had previoufly been moiftened 
with a folution of fal ammoniack. 
While the zinc pole remained in 
combination with the {pinal mar- 
row, the condudor of the copper 
pole was applied to the abdomi- 
nal furface of the diaphragm, 
and to the proceflus enfiformis of 
the fternum, by which it was con- 
fiderably contracted, but a mo- 
tion of the heart could not be 
perceived. Touching the peri- 
cardium produced not any con- 
traction, but on opening it and 
touching the heart on the anteri- 
our part of the right ventricle, 
fome flight motion at the apex- 
cordes, and where the large blood 
vetlels enter the ventricles, and at 
the right auricula, could be pro- 
duced. ‘Fhe heart was taken 


out of the body, and being laid 
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on the hand ef a gentleman who 
aflitted at the experiments, thé 
zinc condudtor was introduced 
into the right ventricle, while the 
apexcorelis and the furface of the 
left ventricle was touched with 
the copper conduétor, by which 
means confiderable contractions, 
and particularly an alternate con- 
traction and diitenfion of the ori. 
fice of the right ventricle, where 
the arteries enter it, and of its au- 
ricle were produced, which even 
continued for a few minutes after 
having removed the conduttors. 
The limbs having become cook 
during the former experiments 
fhowed but flight contra¢ctions.— 
On laymg bare and galvanifing 
the mufculus fartorious, the mo- 
tions of the thigh were more con- 
fiderable. A cutaneous branch 
of the orural nerve, touching 
with its inner furface the muicu- 
lus fartorious was prepared and 
combined with a bare place of 
the mufcle of the other limb; 
the nerve contracted, while flight 
motions were at the fame time 
perceived in that muicle ; to 
which the zinc conduétor had 
been applied, and the place of 
the nerve which had been touch- 
ed with the conductor, became 
the next day light brown, and 
dry, while the remaining part 
was foft, moift, and of its natural 
colour. 





Mecrology ; 


GR NOTICES COLLECTED OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED AT HOME AND ABROAB. 


In this town, April 7, Capt. Benjamin 
Hammatt, aged 93. This gentleman 
came from the weft of England in the 
year 1727. For many years failed from 
this port, as mafter of a veiflel, and lived 
to be the oldeft man in the town. 

He was an active, ufeful and worthy 
citizen ; correct in his political and re- 


ligious opinions. His attendance upon 
publick worthip was fo habitual, that 
during forty years he mifled not a day 
if he were afhore. ~ 

He retained his bodily health and 
mental faculties to the lateft period of 
his life. Was always cheerful; and_ 
having feen much of the world, this 
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220 WECROLOGY: 


compafs of information concurring with 
a temper highly focial, he was an enter- 
taining companion to many who fought 
his company, as well as to his friends 
and intimates, and the various branches 
of his family connections. Of nearly 
130 defcendants there are now living 
8 children, 45 grand-children, 44 great- 
grand-children, and 1 of the fifth gen- 
eration. 

At Dedham, in February laft, Mifs 
Mehitable Baker, aged 16, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jeremiah Baker. 

“ Death's flying fickle cuts the flowers of time, 
“ And virtue’s fairefl friends in bloom expire.” 

At Tifbury, Capt. Eliakim Norton, 
aged 89. His defcendants were 10 
children, 52 gr. children, and 81 great 
gr. children; 97 of whom are ftill living. 

In Needham, Col. Jofhua Davis of 
this town, aged 69; he was a zealous 
patriot of °76, and an officer of the ftaif 
department in the revolutionary war. 

- At Portfmouth, Hon. John Pickering, 
Efg. LL. D. aged 68. 

Virginia—In Winchefter, Col. Richard 
Kidder Reade, one of the aids-de-camp 
of Gen. Wathington. 

South Carolina—A negro, flave to a 
Mr. Newby, aged 100. In Abbeville, 
Mrs. Margaret Dickfon, aged 104. 

Georgia-—On Bryan Creek, Mr. 
Wright, aged 130. 

Kentucky—At Grand Ecore, on Red 
river, of a typhus fever,after 8 days fick- 
nefs, John Miller, aged 96 years. This 
man never had 2 day’s ficknefs in his 
life, {mall pox, meafles, &c. excepted, un- 
til the complaint that carried him off. 


He was born in Germany, and, in 1757, 


was afoldier in the French army in 
Canada. Being out with a fmall party, 


he was taken prifoner by the Englith, 
and foon after left the French fervice, 
and enlifted in the Britifh army. He 
was in 1759, taken prifoner and {calped 
by the Indians, and otherwife fo wound- 
ed, that he was left for dead. He was 
in the battle at Abraham’s Plains in 
1759, and in 1760 was at the fiege of 
Havana, and was one of thofe who 
placed and fprung the mines of the Mo- 
ro caftle. In 1763,after the Havana 
was reftored to Spain, he was removed 
to Penfacola, and was foon dilcharged, 
on account of his advanced age, and 
came from thence to Nachitoches, where 
he has lived about 40 years. He got 
his living by day labour, was ftrong and 
active, could alwavs perform a “good 
day’s work, or walk 30 miles a day, 
He had had feveral wives; for one 
which he complained being a “hard bar- 
gain, he faid he gave a Britith drum- 
mer twelve dollarsinthe Havana. She 
came with him to Penfacola, and when 
he was difcharged, he was obliged to 
fell her for fix dollars. He was remark- 
ably flrong made, rather fhort, and full 
breatt ; and ten days before his death, 
appeared as likely to live 20 years as 
any man in the diftrict. 

In Paris, 19th Nov. laft, M. Francis 
Tanois, clerk in the French Treatury, 
xt. 88. He left behind him no lefs than 
ten widows, though he was a batchelor 
until 1792. In his will he declares that 
he never intended to marry, had not the 
National Convention pafled the law for 
EASY divorces. He leaves to each of 
his widows an gnnuity of 1200 livres 
(501.) as he fays they were all equally 
dear to him. None of them is yet 3@ 
years of age. 


Infcription defigned far a Tablet in the New Meeting at Birmingham, 
(Written by Dr. Parr.) 


THIS TABLET 
is confecrated to the memo 
of the Rev. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D, 
by his affectionate Congregation 
in Teftimon 
of their Gratitude for his faithful Attention 
to their Spiritual Improvement, 
and for his peculiar diligence in training up their Youth 
to rational Piety and genuine Virtue ; 
of their Refpect for his great and various Talents, 
which were uniformly directed to the nobleft Purpofes ; 
and of their Veneration 














THE EDITOR’S NOTES. 


for the pure, benevolent, and holy principles, 
which, through the trying viciflitudes of Life, 
and in the awful hour of Death, 
‘animated him with the hope of a Blefled Immortality, 
His difcoveries as a Philofopher 
will never ceafe to be remembered and admired 
by the ableft improvers of Science. 
His firmnefs as an advocate for Libertv; 
and his fincerity as an expounder of the Scriptures, 
endeared him to many 
of his enlightened and unprejudiced Contemporaries. 
His example as a Chriftian 
will be inftructive to the Wife, and interefting to the Good, 
in every Country and in every Age. 
He was born at Fieldhead, near Leeds, in Yorkfhire, March 14, A. D. 1738. 
Was chofen Minifter of this Chapel, Dec. 31, 1780. 
Continued in that office ten years and fix months. 
Embarked for America, April 7, 1794. | 
Died at Northumberland Town, in Pennfylvania, February 6, 1804. 











THE EDITOR’S NOTES. 

By fome unaccountable negligence the 
firft part of the remainder of Philo-Lavoi- 
fer’s communication, acknowledged in 
our laft and promifed in this number, has 
been miflaid. Will the writer be good 
enough to fend for his papers, and re- 
write what he fhall perceive we have 
loft ? 

We alfo find on our files a medical 
cemmunication, which fhould have been 
long fince noticed, and which fhall here- 
after appear. In exprefling a with that 
a certain difpute might ceafe, we had no 
mtention of fupprefling the nofological 
articles already received. 

From our earlieft concern with this 
publication it has been our wifh to en- 
rich it with documents and facts, fuch 
as gentlemen of the Faculty are ca- 
pable of furnifhing. Through the aid 
of very refpectable phyficians of the 
metropolis we have already done fome- 
thing ; but, to our mortification, this 
number of our journal prefents no re- 
turns of births, difeafes,and deaths. Ei- 
ther phyficians do not think with us, or 
they deem our publication an improper 
repofitory for their purpofe. We iterate 
a requeft of their attention to the fubject. 
It is reiterated, in our opinion, by a re- 
gard to the fcience, the hiftory, and the 
honour of our country. 


“ Aliquis” is inadmiffible. If an au- 


thor thinks himfelf mifreprefented or 


abufed by the Bofton Reviewers, let him 
tell them fo himfelf. 
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The Botanift no. 9 was not fent fea- 
fonably for this month. 

With pleafure we acknowledge our 
obligations and friendfhip to the writer 
of the poetry in this and the preceding 
number under the fignature of “ &,” 
and are forry to be unable any longer, 
at leaft for a time, on account of his ab- 
fence, to adminifter his elegant fatire if 
the Letters to Leinwha. May that 
power, which gives buoyancy to the 
feas, and mildnefs to Italian climes, fend 
health, fafety, and {cience to the youth ! 

It is now a full year fince our labours 
commenced in the Monthly Anthology. 
Of the credit due to our feeble exer- 
tions the publick will judge. If our 
parterre has not “ brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blofioms, and yielded al- 
monds,” the deficiency has net refulted 
from want of culture. We have fuftain- 
ed a conftant ftruggle between zeal for 
literature and dearth of literary patron- 
age, between love of truth and hatred of 
controverfy, between a regard to the 
feelings of individuals and our vows to 
the publick, between, in fhort, a defire 
of pleafing univerfally and the contin- 
gent yet imperious duties of our con- 
dition. ‘Thus anxiety has attended ev- 
ery ftep of our progrefs. But we hope 
the ruthlefs ftorm of private oppofition, 
and the chilling feafon of general neglect 
are paft. In juftice to the community 
we are compelled to fay of our work, 
its friends multiply, its obftructions lef 
fou, “ vire{que acquirit eundo.” 
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METEOROLOGY from March 26 to April 26. 
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Wind. 


2iINNE 


Weather. 


Cloudy, A. M.—Some 
rain, P. M. 


Cloudy. 


Rainy. 


Rainy. 
Fair and clear, 


Fair and clear. 


Fair and clear. 
Yims evening. 


Rainy even’g. 
ightning. 


Cloud y . 


some 


CloudyA.M.—Fair P.M. 


Rainy. Thunder and 
ightning about 2,P.M. 
‘The thunder accompa- 
nied with fhaking of the 
earth. 

Clouds and funthine— 
a little {prinkling, 
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Clouds and fhowers, 


Fair & elear morning. 
Raia P. M. 
Clear evening. 


Fair. Some clouds, 


Pair amd clear. 


Fair and clear. 


Fair and clear. 


Fair and clear. 
Fair and clear. 
Fair—hazy, dry atmof- 


phere-very high winds 


Fair. 





CloudyA.M, RainP.Ms 


Bhowers & high W. laft 
night—ttormy all day. 
In ev’ng conftant hard 
jrain—about SP.M.forné 
heavy thunder. 


;Cloudy—fome rain.— 
\Grew clear in evening. 


Fair and clear. 





‘Fair morning. Rain af- 
iternoon & evening. 


Fair, Some clouds. 








